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I F  teaching  consisted  only  of  collecting 
money  for  bank  day,  collecting  cafeteria 
money,  making  out  attendance  reports 
or  state  registers,  1  would  quit  teaching. 
If  the  education  profession  numbered 
among  its  members  only  mediocrities, 
slickers,  manipulators,  and  people  who 
step  on  other  people  in  order  to  advance 
their  own  cause,  1  would  choose  some 
other  occupation. 

1  am  an  idealist  as  defined  in  this 
way — “a  person  who  sees  things  as  they 
could  be.”  First  of  all,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  things  as  they  are.  In 
looking  at  things  as  they  are  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  we  expect  too  much  of 
teachers.  As  Sydney  J.  Harris  expressed 
it  in  his  article  in  the  PHI  DELTA 
KAPPAN  of  December,  1956: 

Doesn’t  Johnny  know  how  to  wipe 
his  nose?  The  teacher  will  show  him. 
Is  Johnny  shy?  School  will  take  care 
of  that.  Is  Suzy  too  aggressive? 
School  will  take  care  of  that.  Can't 
Jimmy  dance?  Let  the  school  teach 
him.  Should  Joe  learn  how  to  drive 
a  car?  Then  let’s  have  driving  in¬ 
struction  in  the  school. 

Is  John’s  mind  weak?  The  school 
will  strengthen  it.  Is  his  character 
warped?  The  school  will  straighten 
it.  Is  his  body  underdeveloped?  The 
school  will  make  a  man  out  of  him. 

In  this  same  article  Newspaperman 
Harris  who  entitled  his  article,  “Ain’t 
That  a  Pistol!”  made  these  comments: 


What  we  need,  more  than  all  the 
conferences  and  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops,  and  what  have  you,  is  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  teacher  booming  out 
at  the  public:  W'hat  is  a  school  for? 

Yes,  we  do  ask  too  much  of  teachers, 
but  society  does  have  a  right  to  expect 
teachers  to  be  in  contact  with  the  world 
in  which  children  live — the  world  of 
Elvis  Presley,  Pat  Boone,  Roy  Rogers, 
etc.  Teachers  are  not  monks  living  in 
isolated  monasteries,  although  some  act 
as  though  they  did.  Certainly  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  raise  our  students  to  a 
higher  intellectual  level  than  Elvis  Pres¬ 
ley,  but  we  must  start  from  where  they 
are.  As  educators  we  should  be  "hep” 
to  the  lingua  spoken  by  children,  if  we 
wish  to  communicate  with  them  and 
not  be  considered  as  “squares”  or  even 
“rectangles.”  If  we  are  not  “real  cool” 
customers,  we  may  be  living  in  one 
world  and  our  students  in  another. 

There  is  no  profession  that  is  harder 
on  the  nerves  than  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  An  illustration  of  this  came  to 
me  recently  in  the  form  of  a  report 
from  a  student  teacher  who  had  been 
a  student  in  one  of  my  classes.  This  is 
the  way  he  described  his  first  day  as  a 
student  teacher  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades: 

My  supervising  teacher  became  ill 
suddenly  and  the  principal  asked  me 
to  take  over  until  a  substitute  teacher 
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could  be  secured.  During  the  first 
ten  minutes,  while  I  was  discussing 
the  plans  for  the  day  with  the  class, 
a  girl  in  the  front  row  vomited — ex¬ 
tensively. 

Just  before  the  lunch  hour  was 
ended,  I  looked  out  of  the  classroom 
window  and  saw  a  colored  girl  and 
a  white  girl  fighting.  The  colored 
girl  had  a  broken  “coke”  bottle  and 
the  white  girl  a  knife. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  day,  just 
as  I  was  locking  the  classroom,  two 
other  girls  got  into  a  fight  in  the 
corridor. 

This  student  teacher  said  to  me:  “Dr. 
Crossan,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  had 
a  pain  right  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach.” 
So  have  we  all. 

Teachers  have  a  great  need  for  rec¬ 
reation — opportunity  to  get  away  from 
it  all,  to  calm  down  after  the  nervous 
excitement  of  teaching,  and  then  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  classroom  refreshed  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world  in  which  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  students’  parents  live. 

Ethics  forbids  us  to  say  all  the  things 
we  feel  about  our  colleagues,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  patrons — at  least  as  far  as 
the  school  lounge,  cafeteria,  barber 
shop,  and  beauty  shop  are  concerned. 
We,  therefore,  need  someone  at  home 
that  we  can  use  as  a  “catcher”  for  all 
of  our  pent-up  tensions.  This  should 
take  place  before  dinner-time  so  that 
our  appetite  will  not  be  impaired.  The 
person  who  serves  as  the  "catcher” 
should  not  advertise  the  “pitches”  we 
give  him.  When  we  pour  out  our  feel¬ 
ings  in  this  way  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
we  should  be  extravagant  in  our  termin¬ 
ology.  The  teacher  in  the  adjacent  class¬ 
room  is  not  just  troublesome — she  is 
“a  meddlesome  old  bag  who  should  be 
sent  out  to  pasture.”  The  principal  is  not 
just  incompetent — let’s  face  it — he’s  a 
“jerk.”  If  both  members  of  the  house¬ 


hold  are  teachers,  of  course,  both  in¬ 
dividuals  must  have  their  fair  turn. 

As  an  elementary  school  principal, 
the  contacts  with  adults  became  so  de¬ 
pressing  on  occasion  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  outside  on  the  playground  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  with  “kids” — to 
play  baseball  with  them,  to  talk  with 
them,  and  to  hear  their  cheery  greet¬ 
ings,  “Hi,  Dr.  Crossan,”  “There’s  the 
principal,”  “Will  you  play  baseball  with 
us?”  It  was  also  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to 
have  some  little  girl  reach  out  for  my 
hand  or  to  return  to  my  desk  and  find  a 
note  written  in  about  third-grade  scrawl 
with  the  words,  “I  love  you.  Dr.  Cros¬ 
san.” 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  yours,  to  feel  that  you 
have  reached  some  youngster,  to  have 
encouraged  some  young  person  to  go  on 
to  college,  to  apply  for  a  college  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  give  a  “kid”  the  feeling  that  he 
has  at  least  one  friend  in  this  world — 
these  are  the  opportunities  that  make 
teaching  worthwhile  and  keep  many  of 
us  in  this  business.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  in  teaching  is  not  contained 
within  methodology,  courses  of  study  or 
in  lesson-planning,  as  important  as 
these  things  are,  but  in  the  impact  of 
one  personality  upon  other  personalities. 

There  are  few  great  teachers  today, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  other  times, 
and  the  road  to  becoming  a  great  teacher 
is  the  same  road  that  one  takes  in  be¬ 
coming  a  great  person.  Lest  you  think 
that  I  am  trying  to  ‘“con”  you  into 
thinking  that  all  children  are  just  won¬ 
derful,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  know 
how  monstrous  some  of  them  are.  You 
will  need  to  use  the  punching  bag  fre¬ 
quently  after  some  of  your  encounters 
with  the  more  active  ones.  As  one  veter¬ 
an  administrator  phrased  it:  “Children 
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need  a  sedative  more  than  they  need  a 
stimulant.” 

I  am  not  trying  to  sell  you  a  bill  of 
goods  that  teaching  is  just  one  glorious 
adventure,  because  it  isn’t — that  there 
are  no  “jerks”  with  whom  to  work,  no 
crackpots,  no  unreasonable  parents  and 
no  students  with  problems.  May  I  urge 
you,  however,  not  to  miss  out  on  the 
“grav)’”  part  of  teaching — helping  some 
youngster  to  see  an  image  of  what  he 
might  become  and  helping  boys  and 
girls  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  that  they 
need  so  desperately  to  meet  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  life.  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
grateful  to  the  fine  teachers  who  helped 
me  to  acquire  a  foundation  in  the  basic 
skills  and  to  tbe  few  great  teachers  who 
inspired  me  to  reach  out  for  something 
better  than  I  had.  Perhaps  the  quality 
which  distinguishes  the  great  teacher 


from  the  superior  teacher  is  the  ability 
to  inspire — to  inspire  students  to  reach 
beyond  their  present  boundaries  and  to 
realize  their  potential  as  human  beings. 
This  is  the  kind  of  teacher  that  John 
Steinbeck  described  in  the  C  T  A 
JOURNAL  article,  ".  .  .  like  captured 
fireflies,”  November,  1955: 

I  could  not  do  simple  arithmetic  but 
through  her  I  sensed  that  abstract 
mathematics  was  very  like  music. 
When  she  was  removed,  a  sadness 
came  over  us  but  the  light  did  not  go 
out.  She  left  her  signature  on  us,  the 
literature  of  the  teacher  who  writes 
on  minds.  I  have  had  many  teachers 
who  told  me  soon-forgotten  facts  but 
only  three  who  created  in  me  a  new 
thing,  a  new  attitude  and  a  new  hun¬ 
ger.  I  suppose  that  to  a  large  extent 
I  am  the  unsigned  manuscript  of 
that  high  school  teacher.  What  death¬ 
less  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
person. 


Who’s  Prejudiced,  Anyway? 

ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  Northern  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


1  think  this  is  the  nicest  room  in  the 
whole  world!”  exclaimed  little  Trudy, 
her  first-grade  eyes  filled  with  wonder- 
glow,  as  she  saw  again  the  harmony  of 
colors  all  about  her,  the  pretty  plants 
in  animal  containers,  the  amazing  pat¬ 
terning  of  the  friendly  bulletin  board, 
and  felt  tbe  warmth  of  welcome.  "It  is, 
I  know — it’s  the  very  nicest  one  of  all!” 

"W’hy,  thank  you,  Trudy,”  Miss 
Jones  smiled.  “You  help  to  make  it  so.” 

“Do  I?”  Trudy  gasped.  “How?” 

“By  being  here  and  by  being  you. 
It’s  people,  not  things,  that  really  make 
a  room  pleasant.  Only  Trudy,  when  you 
say  this  is  the  nicest  one  of  all,  you’re 
prejudiced,”  Miss  Jones  laughed. 

Prejudice  is  Not  All  Bad. 

“Perjudiced — what’s  that?  Is  it  like 
the  measles?  And  does  the  doctor  have 
to  come?” 

“Well,  it’s  catching,  all  right,  and 
sometimes  your  viewpoints  get  so  bad 
you  need  the  kind  of  doctor  who  makes 
sick  thoughts  well.” 

“I  know,”  and  Tommy  nodded  with 
superior  air.  “It’s  got  railroad  tracks  all 
through  it  and  churches  and  the  color 
of  your  skin.” 

“Those  elements  do  enter  in,”  and 
now  Miss  Jones’  smile  was  merely  can- 
teloupe  where  it  had  first  been  water¬ 
melon  size.  “But  Trudy,  to  know  for 
sure  that  this  room’s  best,  you’d  have  to 
peek  at  all  the  others.  And  then  still 
feel  this  way.” 

“I  don’t  know  all  the  other  moms 
and  dads,  but  I  can  tell  you  mine  are 


the  very  best,”  stated  Stella  stoutly. 

“Well,  that’s  the  nice  kind  of  preju¬ 
dice,”  Miss  Jones  explained,  “but  it’s 
not  all  like  that.  And  when  people  know 
you  feel  that  way,  that  makes  them  even 
better,  for  don’t  we  most  exactly  act  the 
way  folks  think  we  will — if  we  know 
what  they’re  thinking?” 

“I  guess  that’s  right.  My  little  brother 
Billy  kicks  and  screams  sometimes,  but 
just  because  Mr.  Thomas  always  says 
that  Bill’s  so  nice,  he  never  acts  that 
way  when  Mr.  Thomas  is  around.  And 
he  says,  ‘No  thanks,  sir’  instead  of  ‘Naw’ 
and  running  off.” 

“I  know  something  about  prejudice,” 
volunteered  Bob  importantly.  “You  have 
to  fight  it.” 

“With  guns  and  bombs  and  armies, 
too?”  asked  little  Sarah  breathlessly — 
“like  Daddy  when  he  went  to  war?” 

“VV^ith  words  and  with  intelligence 
and  with  a  wakening  of  worthy 
thoughts,”  the  teacher  answered  prompt¬ 
ly. 

“Tell  us  more.  W'ho’s  prejudiced, 
anyway?” 

“Why,  everybody  is,  I  suppose — in 
one  way  or  another.” 

“And  is  that  bad?” 

“Remember,  Bob,  there’s  prejudice 
that’s  nice,  like  knowing  this  room’s  best 
without  looking  at  the  others.  But  oh, 
the  other  kind!  You  see,  all  battles  are 
not  fought  on  ground  or  in  the  air  or 
on  the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  carried  on 
when  we’re  together  here.” 

“Right  here.  Miss  Jones?” 

“Right  here,”  and  Miss  Jones  smiled 
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who’s  prejudiced,  anyway? 


knowingly,  for  whenever  prejudice  was 
mentioned,  her  thoughts  had  black¬ 
boards  in  them — chalk  and  chairs  and 
boys  and  girls  who  all  too  soon  wear 
bigger  sizes.  She  knew  that  skillful 
guidance  in  the  classroom  serves  as  am¬ 
munition  aimed  to  drive  away  false  con¬ 
cepts  and  mentally  unhealthy  ways  of 
thought,  and  the  awareness  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  took  lightness  from  her  face. 

Teachers  Must  First  Free  Themselves 
From  Prejudice. 

Like  the  leaves  in  summer  weather, 
she  was  stirred  as  she  realized  that  she 
must  help  to  wage  this  bloodless  war. 
For  if  a  teacher  is  to  show  futility  of 
prejudice  and  how  it  narrow's  thoughts 
and  acts,  she  first  of  all  must  free  her¬ 
self  of  it.  Like  liking  John  better  than 
Jim  because  John  goes  to  the  same 
church  she  does.  Or  giving  Timmy  bet¬ 
ter  marks  than  others  get  for  average 
work  because  his  dad  is  on  the  school- 
board. 

No,  there  must  never  be  an  overtone 
of  liking  someone  better  than  someone 
else,  though  deep  inside,  no  doubt  she 
does — because  after  all,  that’s  her  emo¬ 
tional  right.  No  dipping  into  overtones 
or  hurrying  past  some  to  concentrate 
on  others. 

She  knows  —  and  wisely  so  —  that 
boys  and  girls  are  sensitive  and  quick 
to  react — and  if  they  find  her  hostile, 
they  too  may  be.  And  chances  then  for 
fairness  are  pencil-slim,  the  way  she 
wished  she  were.  She  vowed  that  when 
she  had  to  say  a  name  involved  and 
long  and  largely  made  with  final  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  she’d  never  use  an  in¬ 
tonation  of  amusement  that  springs 
from  undercurrents  of  prejudice.  She’d 
pronounce  it  casually,  with  clearness 
and  with  understanding.  Nor  would 
she  ever  say  in  patronizing  fashion, 
“Mary  Kerli-whatever  it  is!”  the  way 


she’d  heard  someone  do  when  she  was 
little.  For  names,  like  people,  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  respect,  and  everyone  has  certain 
ways  he  likes  them  said,  and  just  the 
way  that  they’re  pronounced  can  free 
or  foster  prejudice. 

Likenesses  Should  be  Emphasized, 
Instead  of  Differences. 

She  looks  around  the  class  and  sees 
personalities  different  in  every  way — 
Roman  noses,  eyes  with  slant,  skin  with 
color.  These  facts  must  not  be  stressed 
— or  Jane  and  Kim  and  Ermalinda  will 
feel  strange,  and  once  a  child  feels  that 
way,  rapport  for  him  is  lacking.  So  she 
finds  something  they  do  well,  like  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  board  with  letters  formed 
in  all  but  perfect  fashion,  and  lets  the 
other  boys  and  girls  see  this,  and  then 
they’re  not  so  likely  to  keep  their 
thoughts  on  differences.  And  just  like 
that,  these  children  from  away  have 
earned  respect  of  peers,  who  otherwise 
might  laugh  at  accent. 

Thus  she  must  somehow  lessen  dif¬ 
ferences,  especially  when  emphasis  of 
these  would  hurt  and  broaden  gaps. 
And  when  she  punishes  a  child  of  a 
minority  group,  she  must  be  sure  he 
understands  it  is  the  deed  she  does  not 
like — that  it’s  not  he. 

Minority  People  Sometimes  Attribute 
Reprimand  to  Prejudice. 

Why,  just  the  other  day  Miss  Young 
was  telling  how  she  scolded  Jessie  be¬ 
cause  the  child  came  in  late,  as  she  had 
tendency  to  do.  “You  stop  me,”  Jessie 
stated  coldly,  forgetting  all  the  times 
Miss  Young  had  overlooked  because  she 
understood  the  problems  that  had 
caused  all  this,  “but  you  don’t  do  it 
to  the  rest!”  and  here  she  sputtered  with 
a  look  as  dark  as  the  skin  she  wore. 
“You  pick  on  colored  kids!” 

“I  often  do — I  pick  on  them  to  do 
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special  tasks,  Jessie,  like  showing  how 
to  run  with  rhythm,  or  how  a  Southern¬ 
er  cooks  fried  chicken  to  make  it  taste 
that  special  way,  or  how  to  sing  a  folk¬ 
song  so  it  stirs  you  to  your  toes.  But 
everyone  does  wrong  at  times,  and  when 
you  do,  and  there’s  no  good  reason  for 
it,  I  scold.  But  I  still  like  you,  Jessie, 
and  it’s  not  because  our  color’s  not  the 
same.  Please  remember  that.”  But 
sometimes  Jessie  thinks  it’s  not  too  easy. 

Then  Miss  Young  thought  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  “And  Jessie,  1  see  you  and 
your  special  friends  w'alk  together  and 
sit  in  your  own  group  through  choice, 
and  whenever  it  is  possible,  you  vote 
for  others  of  your  race  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  rest.  This  is  prejudice,  too — 
don’t  you  agree? — and  yet  I  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  prejudiced,  anyway!” 
declared  John,  adjusting  wings  and 
halo,  and  in  the  very  saying  of  that,  he 
proved  he  was,  for  he  was  only  trying 
to  make  himself  believe  the  thing  he 
wanted  to,  but  really  couldn’t. 

Sometimes  Miss  Young  felt  just  that 
way  herself — that  she  wasn’t  preju¬ 
diced.  Then  she  smiled  ruefully,  re¬ 
membering  how  she  hurried  to  apply 
the  term  to  those  who  disagreed  with 
her. 

Younger  Children  Pay  Little  Heed 
to  Differences. 

Little  folks  are  refreshing  like  the 
wind.  They  do  not  dwell  on  differences. 
What  matter  clothes  or  background  or 
where  one  lives  if  Johnny  plays  hide- 
and-seek  w'ell?  That  patch  on  Johnny’s 
rear  comes  from  sliding  into  home-base 
— a  badge  of  merit,  so  to  speak.  Young¬ 
sters  don’t  object  to  this  or  prejudice 
themselves  against  him  just  because  of 
jaded  jeans.  They  accept  him  eagerly, 
for  they  live  in  a  world  that’s  not  bi¬ 
sected  by  the  railroad  tracks;  their  train 
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of  thought  tends  to  whiz  by  superficial¬ 
ities  that  bigger  children  note. 

Older  Children  Can  Be  Cruel. 

Take  Jerry  in  the  sixth  grade.  “His 
dad’s  been  in  jail,”  someone  w'ill  taunt, 
and  Jerry  dies  again  the  way  he  always 
does  when  this  is  spoken  of.  Or  “He’s 
a  dirty  Irishman,”  someone  else  will 
scoff.  And  Jerry  suffers  more  from  tone 
than  words,  and  feels  as  if  he  had  a  cut 
inside. 

This  labeling  of  nationalities  is  very 
poor  and  gives  a  hang-dog  air  to  other¬ 
wise  happy  people.  After  all,  aren’t  we 
Americans  mongrels?  So  why  let  chil¬ 
dren  stereotype  a  race?  Thus  whenever 
jokes  are  told  in  class  that  tend  to  show 
the  English  slow  in  thought,  the  Scotch 
a  race  of  purse-clutchers,  the  Italians 
merely  Dagoes,  Miss  Jones  makes  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  point  out  others  of  the 
race  who  aren’t  that  way,  and  tries  to 
soften  the  offense  even  as  she  has  the 
child  feel  the  joke  wasn’t  that  at  all, 
for  seeds  of  prejudice  are  fast  to  grow 
as  grass  in  rain. 

Some  Teachers  Are  Prejudiced  as  to  Sex. 

Miss  Larson’s  prejudiced,  and  she 
doesn’t  hide  the  fact.  She’s  open  like  a 
can  with  top  removed.  She  always  says 
she  likes  boys  better,  and  everyone 
knows  she  does.  Little  boys,  that  is.  But 
then  she  talks  more  to  the  men  folks, 
too.  And  surely,  little  boys  have  a  better 
chance  in  there  than  girls.  Now'  right 
next  door,  in  Room  112,  the  academic 
welfare’s  high  for  girls.  That  isn’t  bad 
when  one  is  in  the  area  where  he  will 
flourish  best,  but  let  him  be  assigned  to 
one  where  he  must  work  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  being  what  he  is,  and 
life  is  not  so  smooth. 

Prejudice  Should  Not  Carry  Over. 

Mr.  Williams,  too,  is  prejudiced,  but 
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who’s  PKEJUDICKI),  anyway? 


in  a  ilitterent  way.  He  never  did  like 
jerry  Smith,  so  when  Andy — Smith 
stock,  too — came  in  to  stay  for  a  semes¬ 
ter,  Andy’s  chances  were  not  plump. 

And  once  he  had  an  awful  time  with 
lAeKn.  Evelyn  e\en  cried  one  time  in 
school,  although  she  tried  to  make  the 
children  think  that  it  was  light  that  hurt 
her  eyes — because  he  always  kept  on 
telling  her  how  well  her  sister  did  and 
that  Fvelvn’s  work  should  be  equallv 
g(K)d,  instead  of  only  fair.  But  Evelyn 
knew  it  couldn’t  be,  though  folks  who 
knew  them  both  declared  that  she  was 
friendlier  and  better  liked  than  Eva, 
w  bo’d  preceded  her  in  school.  After  all, 
a  child  should  be  free  from  records  set 
b\  others  in  the  family;  he  should  be 
urged  to  make  bis  own  without  an  ob- 
\  ions  comparison  that  carries  worrv  with 
it. 

It  Exists  ill  Many  honiis. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  were  think¬ 
ing  seriously  one  day. 

“If  there’s  not  prejudice  in  force  to¬ 
day,  how  come  there’s  never  been  a 
Catbolic  president?  Aren’t  Catholics 
just  as  good  as  other  folks.  Miss  Green?” 

“Yes,  and  how  come  we’ve  never  had 
a  colored  man?” 

"Or  a  woman?”  And  cvervbody 
laughed  at  that. 

"Well,  E'li/abcth  is  Queen!” 

"1  see  what  you  mean  now.  That’s 
prejudice!”  exclaimed  Sarah  with  un¬ 
derstanding  in  her  voice. 

"Yes,  those  are  all  forms  of  preju¬ 
dice  that  we’ve  not  yet  overcome — 
prejudice  as  to  religion,  race,  and  sex. 
Those  you’ve  pointed  out.  But  it’s  not 
so  big  and  o\crpowering  as  it  once  was. 
It  used  to  be  there  just  weren’t  any 
women  doctors.  Now  we  sometimes  find 
them.  But  even  now  when  folks  get  sick 
or  have  an  operation,  they  usually  call 
upon  a  man.” 


“1  wouldn’t,”  Susie  softly  added,  “I’tl 
call  on  Cod.” 

“I  guess  that  people  think  a  woman’ll 
cry  or  faint  or  have  a  shakv  hand.  May¬ 
be  if  women  are  as  sensitive  as  Mom 
says  they  are,  they’d  know  more  how- 
people  feel  and  so  they’tl  trv  to  fix  folks 
even  harder.” 

Partial  Truth  Can  Create  Prejudiee. 

Another  class,  too,  was  talking  of 
this. 

“Ea'cii  in  science,  1  guess  you  can  be 
l^rejudiced,”  stated  Robert  slowly,  think¬ 
ing  of  his  favorite  subject. 

“How’s  that?”  questioned  Mr.  Smith 
with  interest. 

“Well,  if  1  want  to  prove  a  certain 
idea,  or  try  to  prove  it,  1  mean — like 
lx)ys  are  smarter  than  girls” — and  here 
he  clapped  his  hands  over  his  ears,  "I’ll 
just  tell  you  of  the  ones  that  make  you 
think  it’s  true — and  not  of  any  of  the 
others.  Me,  for  instance,”  he  added  with 
a  sudden  attack  of  modesty. 

“Yes,  it’s  just  like  at  home,”  put  in 
Mabel  eagerly.  “You  try  to  get  the  car, 
and  so  you  tell  your  folks  only  names 
of  kills  who  have  that  priviledge — you 
wouldn’t  mention  Mary’s  never  been 
allowed  to  do  it,  or  that  when  Eddie 
ilid,  he  got  involved  with  the  police  and 
that  his  dad  had  had  to  pay  a  terrible 
fine  to  make  things  right.” 

“  I  hat’s  one  way  prejudice  operates — 
showing  only  part  of  the  truth.” 

Ilespect  and  Understanding  Help 
to  Dissipate  the  Feeling. 

By  concentrating  temporarily  on  the 
outstanding  people  in  a  culture  that  is 
being  belittled.  Miss  Green  knows  that 
giKKl-will  and  understanding  spread  like 
butter  that  is  soft.  For  understanding 
folks  and  liking  them  belong  together, 
like  church  and  respect  for  God. 
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Approjmatc  Films  Build 
Understanding. 

Miss  Green  knew  another  way  to 
quiet  these  religious  probings  boys  and 
girls  indulge  in,  and  the  irritations  born 
of  differences.  The  film  “One  God!"  In 
that,  Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and 
the  Jewish  faith  are  all  explained,  and 
ceremonies  once  thought  odd  or  possibly 
unknown  to  those  of  other  background 
suddenly  are  understandable.  There 
wasn’t  a  snicker,  either,  the  day  her 
classes  saw  that  film,  nor  was  there  a 
remark  that  indicated  lack  of  sympathy. 
In  some  way,  boys  and  girls  had  come 
to  see  the  bigness  of  it  all. 

Direet  Experienee  Is  Another  Method. 

And  then  there  is  direct  experience. 
Perhaps  they  all  could  visit  Chinatown 
or  go  into  a  synagogue  to  understand. 
Or  maybe  Maria’s  auntie  would  come  up 
and  show  the  children  how  her  people 
made  serapes  down  Mexico-way.  And 
when  boys  and  girls  can  understand  and 
gain  respect  for  skills  they  don’t  possess 
and  for  the  people  who  have  these  skills, 
then  prejudice  is  all  but  routed. 

Reading  Serves  to  Overeome 
Prejudiee,  Too. 

A  splendid  way  opens  to  teachers  of 
reading.  They  have  books  to  help  them 
out,  yet  the  stories  must  fit  like  the 
wares  of  a  shoeman. 

When  Bertha  with  the  pretty  clothes 
didn’t  want  to  work  at  all  with  Marietta 
because  the  little  girl  wore  earrings  that 
went  through  her  ears.  Miss  Green  told 
her  of  the  charm  inside  Assorted  Sisters 
and  led  her  eagerly  to  read.  And  after 
that  came  Focus  and  then  Freedom 
Train.  About  that  time,  the  teacher  no¬ 
ticed  Bertha’s  lack  of  tolerance  was 
growing  faint,  like  someone  in  a  stuffy 
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room.  She  even  asked  for  other  books 
like  that  to  read.  So  out  came  South  of 
Freedom.  All  directions  she  took  in,  in 
fact,  and  pretty  soon  the  boundaries  of 
her  thoughts  had  widened  like  her  eyes. 

Critical  Thinking  Is  Needed. 

In  every  way,  the  teacher  should  seek 
to  get  the  boys  and  girls  to  see  the  value 
of  clear  thinking,  to  study  resources,  to 
evaluate  and  weigh,  to  understand  the 
viewpoint  of  oneself  and  others,  too,  to 
indulge  in  critical  thinking  that  replaces 
just  accepting  thoughts  because  the 
boys  and  girls  have  only  heard  that  side. 
If  there  are  question-marks  in  what  they 
think,  instead  of  merely  periods,  they’ll 
make  real  progress,  too — like  "Who  is 
this  man?  Is  he  qualified  to  speak  on 
this?  Is  my  reason  for  believing  this 
only  because  I  see  it  all  in  print?  Is  this 
fact  or  merely  how  the  author  feels?” 

So  many  times  w-e  do  not  think.  We 
merely  parrot  prejudice  that’s  in  the 
home  or  school.  Straw-balloting  of  boys 
and  girls  when  it’s  election  time  is  often 
used  to  show  the  trend  of  thinking  in 
the  adult  world. 

Yet  often  it  works  just  the  oppo¬ 
site,  in  a  reactionary  response.  Because 
Mother  and  Dad  are  Democrats,  Con¬ 
nie  is  Republican.  So  it  goes. 

Good  Judgment  Should  be  Used. 

In  the  matter  of  critical  thinking, 
however,  we  should  seek  to  avoid  Alice’s 
habit.  She  really  puts  zest  in  the  quest. 
She  questions  everything,  not  because 
she  thinks  folks  lie,  but  just  to  prove 
she  doesn’t  inherit  ideas,  that  she’s  men¬ 
tally  and  emotionally  independent. 

Beyond  a  certain  point,  however,  the 
value  of  such  challenging  is  lost,  for  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  some 
ideas  are  never  challenged — like  the 
infinity  of  time  and  space  and  God. 


It  Can  Be  Done 


JANE  FISHER 
Tennessee  High  School 
Bristol,  Tennessee 


T'he  futility  of  inept  teaching,  .  . 
world  without  end!”  Or  was  the  text  at 
fault?  Being  endowed  with  a  conscience, 
no  amount  of  rationalization  would 
erase  the  feeling  that  the  cause  of  poor 
results  in  the  United  States  class  was 
partially  mine.  Constantly  I  wrestled 
with  the  problem  never  getting  any 
nearer  the  solution. 

One  day  when  seeking  information 
concerning  a  graduate  course  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  on  this  problem  ap¬ 
peared  at  hand.  The  Reading  Clinic 
and  Laboratory'  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Allie  Lou  Felton  Gilbreath  seemed 
to  hold  my  future.  As  a  problem  for  the 
course  Research  in  the  Teaching  of 
Reading,  I  literally  begged  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  on  something  which 
would  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  teach¬ 
ing  United  States  history,  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  read,  study,  and  understand 
the  text  as  well  as  other  subjects  and 
content  material  all  at  the  same  time. 
\\  hat  a  doctor  would  place  all  in  one 
capsule  or  inject  with  a  single  needle, 
was  being  sought  in  a  method.  After  all, 
we  teachers  are  professional,  aren’t  we? 
The  day  she  agreed  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  frustration  and 

all  of  the  other  “ - ations”  which 

peculiarly  seemed  to  be  the  property  of 
teachers — at  times.  Here’s  the  story  as 
it  developed  in  actual  practice — school, 
teacher,  class;  method  and  all. 


The  School,  The  Teacher, 
and  the  Class 

The  School.  Greendale,  with  574 
pupils,  is  a  combined  elementary  and 
secondary  public  school  located  in 
Washington  County,  Virginia.  The  high 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  173  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  Teacher.  With  a  teacher  load 
of  160  students  per  day,  my  duties  in¬ 
cluded  homeroom  and  lunch  supervis¬ 
ion,  two  study  halls  and  four  classes  in 
social  studies — American  Government, 
United  States  History,  World  History 
and  Civics. 

The  Class.  The  class  in  United 
States  History  for  which  the  method  was 
designed  included  five  senior  boys,  thir¬ 
teen  junior  class  boys,  and  ninteen  jun¬ 
ior  class  girls.  The  students  remained 
unaware  that  they  were  the  instruments 
of  an  experimental  project. 

The  school  superintendent  and  prin¬ 
cipal,  E.  B.  Stanley  and  J.  Fred  Mc¬ 
Connell,  respectively,  granted  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  project  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Ella  V. 
Ross,  Dean  of  Women  and  Director 
of  Guidance  at  East  Tennessee  State 
College,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

The  Plan  of  the  Experiment 

Student  Folders.  Individual  folders 
for  each  student  in  the  class  would  be 
kept.  Into  these  would  be  placed  per¬ 
sonal  data  sheets,  study  habits  ejuestion- 
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naire,  comparison  reading  sheets,  Diag¬ 
nostic  Heading  Tests  for  Social  Studies, 
samples  of  student  work,  a  test  profile 
sheet  for  academic  progress  and  other 
pertinent  data.  These  would  be  used  for 
anahving  and  evaluating  student  work 
and  study  habits,  and  for  guidance  and 
counseling  in  the  social  studies  depart¬ 
ment. 

Materials  and  Techniques  of  Study. 

The  materials  for  study  such  as  the 
text  index,  reading  lists,  table  of  con¬ 
tent,  footnotes,  glossary,  appendix, 
charts  and  graphs,  pictures  and  maps, 
the  dictionary,  references  such  as  World 
Almanac  and  Atlas,  the  encyclopedia. 
Headers’  Guide,  and  the  card  catalogue 
were  among  those  to  be  used  as  the  con¬ 
tent  material  of  the  basic  text  presented 
the  opportunity. 

The  techniques  for  study  such  as 
the  organization  of  work,  vcKabulary  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  comprehension  skills 
were  to  be  used  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  materials  for  study.  There  would 
be  general  discussions  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  work  for  study.  Vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment  was  to  be  from  word  lists 
compiled  by  the  students  and  teacher 
from  the  text  content.  The  core  of  the 
teaching  method  would  center  around 
the  comprehension  skills  such  as  find¬ 
ing  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph,  the 
suppt)rting  ideas  and  details,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  skimming  and  outlining. 

The  Experiment  in  Action 

The  Beginning.  This  experimental 
project  lasted  eighteen  weeks,  beginning 
the  first  week  of  sch(X)l,  September 
1956,  and  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  first  term  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1957.  Beginning  the  first  week 
the  collection  of  the  various  data  for 
the  student  folders  was  begun.  The  all- 


important  diagnostic  survey  tests  for 
scK’ial  studies  was  given.  The  purposes 
of  reading  were  discussed  and  much  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  “selling”  the  idea  to  the 
students  that  to  achieve  success  in  class- 
work,  effective  reading  and  study  hab¬ 
its  must  he  developed.  All  classwork 
uas  approached  as  teamwork  with  the 
teachers  position  being  one  of  running 
interference  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  student  achievement. 

Skimming.  The  history  content 
material  was  never  neglected.  Woven 
into  each  day’s  assignments  were  “tips” 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
how  much  he  could  know  about  a  text 
or  topical  assignment  just  by  doing  an 
overvieu’  which  is  a  method  of  skim¬ 
ming.  This  instilled  in  the  student  a 
sense  of  “I  can  learn  history.”  His  in¬ 
terest  was  piqued  and  also  established  a 
pur|wse  for  reading.  The  title,  the  in¬ 
troduction,  and  the  major  and  minor 
headings  were  discussed  for  their  possi¬ 
ble  meaning.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  importance  lent  the  major  headings 
by  observing  that  the  complete  heading 
was  in  all  capital  letters  and  the  minor 
headings  in  heavier  black  print,  thus 
making  them  stand  out  from  other  read¬ 
ing  material.  All  pictorial  materials  as 
charts,  graphs,  maps,  pictures,  and 
tables  were  noted.  Questions  were  an- 
ahzed.  The  types  of  questions  asked 
were  placed  on  the  chalkboard  w'ith  a 
clue  for  answer  recognition.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  questions  which  called  for  facts 
and  ideas  begin  with  who,  where,  when, 
and  what;  questions  of  sequence  begin 
with  hole;  questions  involving  relation¬ 
ship  begin  with  the  word  why;  and  the 
general  type  which  begin  with  such 
words  describe,  discuss,  explain.  The 
author’s  style  of  writing  was  analyzed 
so  that  the  student  would  have  some 
clue  to  the  location  of  the  main  idea 
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in  a  paragraph.  Hie  uses  ol'  italics  were 
suggested  by  both  the  student  and 
teacher  and  placed  on  the  chalkboard. 

By  this  time  it  was  noted  that  this 
heterogeneous  class  was  taking  notes  on 
all  suggestions  placed  on  the  chalkboard. 
Interest  was  mounting. 

Main  Idea.  “I  read  it  but  1  never 
get  ancthing  out  of  it”  started  our  work 
on  finding  the  main  idea  of  a  para¬ 
graph.  Again  clues  were  placed  on  the 
chalkboard  which  were:  note  all  key 
words  carefully;  read  topic  sentences 
more  carefully  than  others;  look  for 
u'ho,  u'hat,  u'hen,  where,  why  and  how. 
The  location  of  the  main  idea  might  be 
in  the  first  or  second  sentence;  in  the 
last  sentence;  in  a  transitional  sentence 
which  begins  with  therefore,  however 
or  other  transitional  words;  or  it  might 
be  implied  rather  than  stated.  Since 
supporting  ideas  or  details  whereby  the 
main  idea  is  proven  are  also  in  the  same 
paragraph,  guesswork  is  eliminated.  An 
example  from  the  immediate  text  as¬ 
signment  was  used.  There  was  silent 
reading  for  the  main  idea  of  another 
paragraph.  Then  a  general  class  dis¬ 
cussion  followed;  all  the  while  weaving 
in  content  material. 

Sotehooks.  For  the  first  six  weeks, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  teaching  meth¬ 
od  with  which  I  was  experimenting  the 
day’s  assignment  was  always  placed  on 
the  chalkboard  in  the  accepted  outline 
form.  This  was  the  student  study  guide. 
During  the  following  six  weeks,  only 
the  title,  major  and  minor  headings, 
and  the  main  idea  of  all  paragraphs 
were  placed  on  the  chalkboard.  Filling 
in  the  proof  of  the  main  idea  was  the 
job  of  the  students.  The  final  six  w'eeks 
of  experimentation,  the  total  outline  was 
the  job  of  each  student.  Explanation  or 
help  from  me  was  given  only  when  re¬ 
quested.  The  notebooks  were  turned  in 


at  the  close  of  the  period.  Ihe  results 
were  good. 

Testing  and  Map  Study.  Testing 
was  done  to  tietermine  how  much 
the  students  had  not  learned  rather 
than  to  fintl  out  how  much  they  know 
then  disclosed  weaknesses  became  the 
immediate  area  of  concentration.  Map 
reatling  was  appraised.  “Oh,  Fast  is 
1  ast,  and  West  is  West,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet,  .  .  .”  might 
have  been  true  for  Rudyard  Kipling 
but  not  for  this  class.  East  was  W'est 
and  W  est  was  Fast  and  it  will  never  be 
known  where  or  when  the  geographic 
exchange  took  place.  The  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  was  in  the  interior  of  Canada;  the 
Rocky  Mountains  sw'ept  through  the 
Central  Plains  into  the  Appalachian 
area;  Europe,  Italian  style,  lent  color 
and  atmosphere  to  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean  blessed  the  shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  An  all-out  war  was  declared  when 
no  consequent  gains  were  made  in  this 
area.  Content  coverage  was  discontin¬ 
ued.  After  three  days,  with  the  help  of 
two  or  three  students,  the  class  won  a 
decisive  victory. 

Again  the  strong  threads  of  content 
material  could  he  interwoven.  Progress 
continued  and  a  sense  of  “1  can  learn 
history”  prevailed. 

I  aek  of  V nderstanding.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  students  w’ould  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  did  not  understand  something 
previously  explained.  This  was  over¬ 
come  by  having  the  students  skim  the 
unit  or  chapters  just  completed.  They 
would  list  the  topics  not  understood 
and  list  any  question  regarding  each 
topic  which  would  help  clear  up  the 
difficulty.  These  were  turned  in.  The 
compilation  was  then  used  as  one  area 
of  concentration  preceding  a  general 
test.  However,  this  did  not  always  clari¬ 
fy  the  situation  for  as  one  student  noted. 
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“I  do  not  understand  this,  but  1  don’t 
know  what  I  don’t  know.” 

Vocabulary  Sttuiy.  The  v(xabular\ 
study  was  well  received.  Ihc  students 
and  teachers  compiled  lists  covering  all 
pertinent  words,  terms,  names  and 
places  which  would  tend  to  increase 
student  comprehension  of  the  subject 
content. 

Critical  Thinking.  Throughout  the 
entire  eighteen  weeks  great  effort  was 
made  to  stimulate  student  thinking. 
Leading  questions  which  involved  an 
opinion  based  on  historical  or  present 
da>  evidence  was  an  order  for  each 
da\. 

Tests  and  Examinations.  The  teach- 
cr-made  mimeographed  period  tests  and 
hnal  examination  were  made  up  into 
five  parts;  namely,  map  study,  true- 
false  with  reasons  to  eliminate  guess¬ 
work,  matching,  definitions  and  identi¬ 
fications,  and  general  discussion. 

The  Test  Profile  Progress  Sheets. 
These  class  percentile  progress  sheets 
proved  to  be  a  visible  means  whereby 
a  student  could  watch  his  academic 
progress.  Too,  they  were  useful  in 
counseling  with  the  student  or  for  use 
in  a  parent-teacher  conference.  These 
sheets  pro\ed  to  be.jLnteresting,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  invaluable  as  guidance  data. 

Student  Interests  and  Aehievements. 
Differences  in  individual  levels  of 
achievement  and  interests  were  provided 
for  through  reading  and  reports  on  re¬ 
lated  topics  of  special  interest  to  the 
xarious  students;  the  medium  of  re¬ 
search  was  used;  statistical  compilations 
using  original  visual  aids;  student  con¬ 
ferences;  individual  and  group  projects 
involving  effort  and  interest;  and  by  the 
content  of  the  student  folders. 

Diagnostic  Tests.  The  final  day  of 
the  experiment  was  the  date  set  for  an¬ 


other  diagnostic  test,  fhe  Diagnostic 
Heading  Tests,  Survey  Section:  Part  2, 
SfK’ial  Studies,  Form  B  Avas  given  at  this 
time  since  Form  A  of  the  same  test  was 
used  in  September.  These  measured  stu¬ 
dent  skill  in  reading  rate  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  continuous  material  from 
the  content  field. 

Results  of  the  Experiment 

Results  of  the  Diagnostic  Tests.  A 
comparison  of  the  diagnostic  tests  show 
that  the  junior  boys  excelled  in  both 
reading  rate  and  comprehension.  The 
senior  boys  made  the  lowest  score.  In 
September  when  Form  A  was  used  the 
average  reading  rate  for  the  total  group 
was  75.2  percentile.  In  January  when 
Form  B  was  given,  the  average  reading 
rate  of  the  total  group  was  77.6  percen¬ 
tile,  showing  an  increase  of  2.4  per¬ 
centile. 

Comprehension  Pereentile.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  average  comprehension  of 
the  total  group  was  20.6  percentile.  In 
January  when  Form  B  was  given,  the 
average  comprehension  of  the  total 
group  Avas  50.5  percentile.  The  percent 
of  change  for  the  total  group  Avas  29.9 
percentile.  It  is  striking  to  note  that 
student  comprehension  had  more  than 
doubled  in  the  eighteen  Aveeks  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  Avith  this  teaching  method. 

Growth  in  Ability  and  Attitude. 
Much  groAvth  in  ability  and  attitude  Avas 
noted  on  the  term  examination.  It  Avas 
handled  Avith  ease  and  self-confidence. 
One  student  Avrote:  “This  is  the  kind 
of  exam  I  like  to  take  ...  I  have  a 
better  understanding  of  history  after 
taking  this  exam.” 

Useful  In  All  Reading  Areas.  Sev¬ 
eral  students  found  out  for  themselves 
that  not  only  could  history  be  learned 
by  this  method  but  it  could  also  be  used 
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in  any  reading  area  thus  giving  merit 
to  the  experiment.  However  there  was 
no  way  to  determine  to  what  extent  it 
was  being  used  generally. 

Feirer  Units  Taught.  Last  but  not 
least,  the  teacher  learned  too.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  it  was  realized  that  shorter 
assignments  were  necessary  and  that 
fewer  units  could  be  taught,  the  experi¬ 
ment  ceased  to  he  a  race  with  time, 
utilizing  the  comprehension  skills  be¬ 
came  more  meaningful  and  student  un¬ 
derstanding  increased  proportionally. 

Developed  Rapport.  The  use  of  this 
method  of  teaching  brought  about  in¬ 
creased  interaction  between  students 
and  teacher  which  paid  untold  divi¬ 
dends.  Students  would  voluntarily 
come  in  before  school,  at  lunch,  during 
study  hall,  between  classes,  and  even 
after  school  for  additional  help  on  map 
study  or  the  main  idea,  for  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  just  to  talk.  The  feeling  devel¬ 
oped  anew  that  the  greater  number  of 
students  were  anxious  and  willing  to 
learn  if  an  understandable  method  is 
used  to  guide  them.  Too,  the  way  is 
paved  for  student  achievement,  and 


the  means  given  him  to  gain  recognition 
and  self-confidence. 

Restored  Teacher  Self-Confidence. 
The  last  result,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  was  the  silent  passing  of  the  frus¬ 
tration  and  other  “ - ations”  which 

had  beset  the  teacher.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  material  in  outline  form, 
the  development  of  comprehension 
skills  and  the  power  of  critical  think¬ 
ing  were  conductive  to  a  pleasantly 
satisfying  eighteen  weeks  in  the  class- 
r(X)m. 

The  Future 

I'A’en  though  the  experiment  was 
quite  successful,  it  is  realized  that  there 
is  need  for  more  thorough  planning  of 
long  range  objectives  as  well  as  those  to 
be  accomplished  each  day.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  time  to  reach  out  to 
individual  students  who  hesitate  to  ask 
for  help. 

Aimless  teaching  which  results  in 
aimless  student  reading  and  study  hab¬ 
its  will  never  be  the  rule  when  the  com¬ 
bination  of  teaching  the  comprehension 
skills  in  content  material  as  herein  de¬ 
scribed  is  used.  These  bring  rich  re¬ 
wards  to  student  and  teacher  alike. 
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Does  Advice  Suffice? 
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^Miss  Jones,  with  an  air  of  finality, 
crumpled  the  paper  of  her  sandwich, 
threw  it  into  the  basket  beneath  the 
crowded  lunch  table  in  the  teachers’ 
rest  r(K)ni  and  concluded  her  recital 
about  Fred.  “So,  I  finally  called  in  the 
mother  and  laid  the  cards  on  the  table. 

I  save  her  some  good  advice.  And  now, 
“she  shrusged  her  shoulders,  “no  more 
trouble  with  Fred.” 

l  et  us  review  the  situation  which  re¬ 
sulted,  for  the  time  being,  in  “no  more 
trouble  with  Fred.” 

The  Case  of  Fred 

Fred,  an  intelligent,  active,  restless 
eight-year-old  boy  in  the  third  grade,  is 
having  difficulty  with  his  school  work. 
He  is  inattentive  in  class,  has  difficulty 
in  concentration,  seems  disinterested  in 
learning,  and  is  at  least  one  year  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading.  His  sole  interest 
seems  to  be  in  play  and  he  brings  a  toy 
to  class  daily.  Fred  has  told  his  teacher. 
Miss  Jones,  that  he  plays  in  the  school 
\ard  ever\  afternoon  after  school  until 
his  mother  comes  home  from  work  at 
five.  He  watches  TV  while  his  mother  is 
busv  preparing  supper  which  the  fam¬ 
ily  eats  at  6:30  when  his  father  comes 
from  work.  The  rest  of  the  evening  is 
spent  in  more  TV’  viewing  until  the 
end  of  the  9:00  P.M.  program  when  he 
gets  read\  for  bed. 

Miss  Jones  had  been  making  very 
real  efforts  to  help  Fred.  She  tried  to 


keep  him  busy  at  his  desk,  and  watched 
him  most  of  the  time  to  prevent  his  re¬ 
verting  to  his  play.  She  praised  his 
drawings,  hung  them  up  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  told  Fred  that  if  he  tried 
harder  he  could  do  well  in  his  reading 
and  spelling  too.  As  an  incentive  she 
tried  giving  him  monitorial  duties  hut 
had  to  take  them  away  because  he  con¬ 
tinue  d  his  disruptive  behavior  and  could 
not  carry  through  on  his  responsibilities. 
When  his  playfulness  disrupted  class- 
r(M)m  routines  and  he  refused  to  comply 
with  admonitions.  Miss  Jones  sent  him 
to  the  principal’s  office  or  placed  him 
with  another  teacher  for  the  day.  As  a 
last  resort,  she  finally  decided  to  talk 
with  his  mother  to  seek  her  cooperation 
in  doing  something  about  Fred’s  behav¬ 
ior  and  to  suggest  that  she  help  him 
with  his  reading  since  he  was  respond¬ 
ing  so  poorly  to  his  teacher’s  efforts  in 
class. 

In  conference.  Miss  Jones,  after  re¬ 
porting  on  his  difficulties,  told  the 
mother  that  Fred  needs  closer  super¬ 
vision,  that  his  playtime  and  T\^  view¬ 
ing  should  be  limited  so  that  he  will 
ha\’e  more  time  to  do  his  homework, 
and  that  an  earlier  bedtime  should  be 
instituted.  Since  he  needs  individual 
help  in  reading,  she  suggested  that  the 
mother  make  time  in  her  busy  schedule 
to  help  him  at  least  fifteen  minutes  each 
day  with  reading. 

Sheepishly,  the  mother  agreed  with 
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Miss  Jones  that  Fred  is  too  playful,  but, 
she  added  helplessly,  she  is  unable  to 
control  him.  She  continually  reminds 
him  to  do  his  homework  but  because  of 
her  job  and  household  chores,  she  does 
not  have  the  time  to  see  that  he  actually 
docs  it.  She  worries  about  his  poor 
sch(K)l  work,  especially  his  reading. 
Apologetically,  she  told  Miss  Jones  that 
she  is  sorry  Fred  has  been  causing  her 
so  much  trouble.  He  is  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  her,  too,  and  she  is  very  annoyed 
with  him  because  she  has  had  to  take 
time  off  from  work  and  lose  salary  every 
time  she  is  summoned  to  school.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  she  has  been  quarreling  with  his 
father  because  he  does  not  cooperate  in 
getting  Fred  to  turn  off  the  TV^  and  in 
seeing  that  he  gets  to  bed  earlier.  He 
just  sits  and  reads  his  newspaper  and 
tells  her  to  leave  the  boy  alone.  The 
mother  assured  Miss  Jones  that  she  is 
grateful  to  her  for  her  interest  in  Fred 
and  that  she  will  try  to  carry  out  her 
suggestions. 

Within  a  week  after  this  conference. 
Miss  Jones  began  to  notice  that  Fred 
seemed  quieter  and  more  subdued.  He 
no  longer  brought  a  toy  to  school  and 
frequently  raised  his  hand  to  answer 
questions  even  though  his  answers  were 
seldom  correct.  Miss  Jones,  quite  pleased 
at  Fred’s  changing  behavior  and  his 
seemingly  increased  attention,  felt  that 
her  conference  with  the  mother  was 
successful. 

What  Price  "Success?" 

At  home  the  mother  had  instituted 
certain  disciplinary  measures.  She  had 
made  a  chart  with  a  list  of  infractions 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  for 
each  one.  Thus,  if  Fred  continued  to 
bring  a  toy  to  school  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  movies  for  four 
Saturdays.  If  he  continued  his  playful¬ 


ness  in  class  and  disrupted  lessons,  the 
TV  tube  would  be  removed  for  four 
weeks.  If  he  did  not  get  to  bed  on  time, 
he  would  forfeit  his  daily  ice-cream  for 
a  month.  If  his  reading  did  not  improve, 
there  would  be  no  summer  camp  for 
him  and  he  would  have  to  attend  sum¬ 
mer  reading  sessions. 

The  mother  had  felt  that  since  Fred 
was  creating  his  own  problems,  he 
should  be  made  to  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences,  especially  as  she  had  a  job 
and  could  not  afford  to  lose  money  by 
staying  away  from  work  in  order  to 
listen  to  teachers  always  telling  her  what 
to  do.  She  had  felt  terribly  embarrassed, 
guilty,  and  ashamed  during  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  even  felt  anger  towards  Miss 
Jones  who  seemed  unaware  of  and  un¬ 
interested  in  her  as  a  person.  With  some 
resentment,  she  felt  Miss  Jones  had  im¬ 
plied  that  it  was  all  her  fault  that  Fred 
was  such  a  problem  and  further,  that 
Miss  Jones  had  failed  to  recognize  that 
she  was  doing  all  she  could  in  the  face 
of  her  own  overwhelming  problems. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  eager  to  show 
Miss  Jones  that  she  was  a  good  mother 
and  could  follow  through  on  her  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Now  we  can  understand  what 
prompted  the  change  in  Fred’s  class¬ 
room  behavior.  Furthermore,  the  mother 
had  helped  to  solve  Miss  Jones’  prob¬ 
lem  and  Miss  Jones  appreciated  this. 

But  where  is  Fred  in  this 
“Success"  Story? 

It  is  clear  that,  at  this  conference, 
the  teacher’s  and  the  parent’s  common 
concerns  about  Fred  were  deflected  by 
their  own  needs.  The  mother’s  attitudes 
about  Fred  and  his  difficulties  were  not 
a  concern  to  Miss  Jones.  Nor  did  she 
take  into  account  the  mother’s  need  to 
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be  accepted  as  a  “good,”  adequate  par¬ 
ent,  as  shown  by  her  fear  of  being 
blamed  or  criticized,  or  her  need  to  be 
understood  as  a  person  with  many  prob¬ 
lems,  anxieties,  and  disappointments. 
Miss  Jones’  concern  was  focused  on  her 
difficulty  in  coping  with  Fred  in  the 
classroom.  Similarly,  the  mother  was  not 
concerned  about  Miss  Jones’  problem 
with  Fred,  but  rather  about  her  own 
needs  as  a  parent,  for  acceptance,  rec¬ 
ognition  and  status. 

And  what  about  Fred?  W  here  is  he 
in  this  situation?  How  is  he  going  to 
handle  his  anger  and  frustration?  W’ho 
is  interested  in  understanding  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  himself,  his  self-doubts,  his 
feelings  that  no  one  accepts  him  for 
himself,  but  rather  for  his  achievement? 
How  can  he  gain  love  and  approval 
without  having  to  produce  and  achieve? 
He  must  please  his  teacher  and  his 
mother.  He  must  be  a  good  boy,  but 
really,  because  he  is  a  bad  boy,  no  one 
can  possibly  love  him.  Adults  make  too 
many  demands  upon  him  and  seem  to 
push  him  around.  Is  no  one  interested 
in  what  he  feels  or  thinks?  He  begins 
to  feel  he  must  deserve  the  constant 
criticism,  blame  and  punishment. 

It  is  clear  that  Fred’s  difficulties  are 
more  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to 
resolve  themselves  in  time.  The  bottling 
up  of  anger,  the  growing  sense  of  inferi¬ 
ority,  an  increasing  inability  to  meet 
school  learning  requirements,  the  sense 
of  abandonment,  and  the  unsatisfied 
need  for  recognition  and  status  can  all 
lead  to'  shattering  consequences  as  he 
moves  toward  adolescence.  Seething 
with  underlying  anger  and  driven  by 
unsatisfied  longings,  boys,  like  Fred, 
frequently  become  outstanding  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  “Juvenile  De¬ 
linquent.” 

Later,  in  this  paper,  we  will  return 


to  the  case  of  Fred,  as  a  pupil  in  Miss 
White’s  class,  to  illustrate  a  conference 
approach  which  might  “succeed”  and 
yet  not  lose  the  boy  in  the  process. 

A  Conference  in  Time  Saves  Nine 

For  the  child  who  presents  either  or 
both  learning  and  behavioral  difficulties, 
the  sooner  a  parent-teacher  conference 
is  arranged,  the  less  a  teacher  will  be 
likely  to  build  up  negative  feelings  about 
herself  or  to  question  her  teaching  abil¬ 
ity.  As  soon  as  tbe  teacher  becomes 
aware  of  a  child's  feelings  and  attitudes 
as  expressed  by  his  behavior  and  under¬ 
stands  how  these  interfere  with  his 
learning  and  adjustment,  a  conference 
with  the  parent  is  indicated.  This  is 
important  because  although  the  teacher 
is  solely  responsible  for  teaching  the 
child,  the  same  does  not  hold  true  for 
the  child’s  learning.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  factors  involved  in  learning, 
other  than  teaching  per  se.  If  Bill  needs 
glasses  or  if  he  is  immature  and  in¬ 
fantile,  expert  teaching  techniques  alone 
will  not  help  him  to  learn.  Similarly,  it 
is  unrealistic  for  the  teacher  to  feel  that 
she  alone  can  fulfill  all  a  child’s  needs. 

The  What  and  Why  of  Advice 

The  parent-teacher  conference  is 
seen  frequently  by  teachers  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advising  parents.  The  basis 
for  advice-giving  may  stem  from  a  var¬ 
iety  of  problems  the  child  is  manifesting 
in  the  classroom.  Problems  may  involve 
the  child’s  inattentiveness,  failure  in 
work,  or  aggressive  behavior.  Advice  to 
parents  concerning  such  problems  run 
the  gamut  from  taking  the  child  for  a 
medical  check-up,  to  telling  the  parents 
to  “see  to  it”  that  such  routines  as  TV 
viewing,  bedtime,  getting-up  or  play¬ 
time,  need  to  be  limited  and  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  It  may  include  suggestions  such 
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as  helping  the  child  with  his  homework, 
reading,  arithmetic,  taking  him  to  a 
child  guidance  clinic,  or  even  sending 
him  to  a  private  school  for  more  indi¬ 
vidualized  attention.  Relevant  advice  is 
often  given  even  though  parents  do  not 
re(|uest  it,  nor  even  see  the  problem  in 
the  same  way  as  does  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  frequently  feels  it  is  her  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility  to  inform  par¬ 
ents  about  the  problems  she  faces  with 
the  child  in  the  classroom  and  to  “Tell  ” 
them  what  should  or  should  not  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand 
some  of  the  reasons  why  teachers  feel 
the  need  to  “tell”  and  “give  advice."  On 
becoming  aware  that  a  child  is  not 
learning  in  spite  of  the  teacher’s  con¬ 
tinued  efforts,  the  teacher  may  feel  dis¬ 
couraged  and  frustrated  and  may  even 
begin  to  doubt  her  teaching  ability. 
Thus,  she  becomes  impelled  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  her  feelings. 

She  considers  that  she  has  a  large 
class  register  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  give  the  child  more  attention  or  more 
individual  instruction,  and  since  the 
child's  problems  very  likely  stem  from 
the  home,  the  parents  should  know 
about  his  difficulties  and  do  something 
about  them.  This  is  generally  thought 
of  as  "parent  cooperation.”  Thus,  the 
child's  problems  and  the  teacher’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  foci  of  her  concern  and  the 
basis  of  her  advice-giving.  She  may  de¬ 
cide  to  tell  the  parent  that  the  child 
does  not  pay  attention,  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  learning  to  read,  and  the 
parents  must  “do  something  about  it,” 
or  “see  to  it”  that  the  child  changes  his 
behavior.  What  she  decides  to  do,  in 
fact,  is  to  tell  the  parent  that  the  child 
is  to  blame  for  his  difficulties,  that  she 
has  done  all  she  could  to  help  and  has 
not  been  successful.  The  implication  is, 
therefore,  that  parental  management 


must  be  to  blame,  and  that  the  parents 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

I'ruth  ami  Consequences 

As  teachers,  we  may  feel  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  share  with  parents  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  a  child’s 
school  adjustment.  If  this  be  so,  we 
must  also  accept  the  responsibility  for 
what  occurs  as  a  result  of  our  “sharing.” 
“Sharing  information”  may  be  a  destruc¬ 
tive  experience  not  only  for  parents  but 
also  may  have  strong  negative  effects 
u|X)n  the  child  involved. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  simple 
statement,  "Billy  is  not  doing  well  in 
spelling,”  may  have  certain  negative 
consequences  for  Billy.  Some  parents 
may  be  able  to  accept  such  a  statement 
with  little  undue  anxiety  and  deal  ap¬ 
propriately  with  this  information  with¬ 
out  pressuring  Billy.  Other  parents, 
whose  anxieties  are  easily  aroused,  may 
become  overly-concerned  and  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  help  him  at  home  even  though 
the  teacher  has  not  suggested  this.  Such 
help  often  results  in  tensions  which  en¬ 
sue  from  parental  anxiety  as  well  as 
from  the  child’s  fear  of  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  the  parent.  This,  of  course,  fur¬ 
ther  inhibits  learning  and  complicates 
the  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  teach¬ 
er  says,  “Billy  is  poor  in  spelling,”  but 
then  recognizes  with  the  parents  that 
they  may  be  worried  about  their  child’s 
difficulty  and  that  this  worry  is  under¬ 
standable,  the  parents  may  feel  freer 
to  clarify  their  own  concerns  about  the 
problem  and  the  way  they  feel  they 
should  deal  with  it.  Parents  may  now 
reveal  that  they  are  very  worried  about 
Billy’s  poor  spelling  because  it  will  ser¬ 
iously  lower  his  grades  or  affect  promo¬ 
tions  and  then  indicate  that  Billy’s  play¬ 
time  will  be  used  for  more  spelling  drill. 
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The  teacher  now  understands  how 
these  parents  feel  about  the  problem 
and  how  they  plan  to  deal  with  it  at 
home.  She  can  reassure  them  about  the 
spelling  in  realistic  ways  and  discuss 
the  remedial  steps  they  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  and  its  possible  negative  effects  on 
Billy,  as  well  as  alternative  and  possibly 
more  helpful  approaches  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  other  words,  when  the  teacher  im¬ 
parts  negative  information  to  a  parent, 
it  is  her  responsibility  to  be  aware  of 
the  possible  negative  effects  her  state¬ 
ments  may  have,  and  to  help  the  parents 
deal  with  their  concerns  in  ways  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  child. 

Should  Behavior  Symptoms  be 
the  Concern  of  Conferences? 

Parent-teacher  conferences  about 
chidren  with  learning  or  behavior  diffi¬ 
culties  generally  focus  on  the  behavior 
or  learning  problems  and  what  should 
be  done  about  them.  However,  we  all 
recognize  that  the  same  learning  or  be¬ 
havior  in  five  different  children  can 
stem  from  five  different  attitudes  that 
these  children  may  have  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  problems.  For  example, 
a  reading  disability  may  stem,  among 
other  things,  from  a  variety  of  attitudes, 
such  as  failure  or  criticism,  feelings  of 
inadequacy,  resistance  to  parental  pres¬ 
sures  and  expectations,  fear  of  unfavor¬ 
able  comparisons  with  others,  or  avoid¬ 
ing  maturity.  It  seems  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  parent-teacher  conferences 
might  well  be  concerned  with  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  attitudes  underlying  behavior, 
rather  than  the  behavior  itself. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  teachers 
need  to  deal  with  attitudes  of  parents 
or  children  in  the  same  way  as  psychia¬ 
trists,  psychologists,  or  social  workers. 
The  teacher  has  her  own  specific  role. 


her  own  training  and  educational  goals 
for  dealing  with  children  and  parents. 
She  need  not  be  concerned  about  them 
in  the  same  way  as  other  professionals. 
She  knows  about  children’s  learning 
and  behavior  in  the  classroom;  she  can 
recognize  when  a  child  is  seeking  at¬ 
tention,  avoiding  responsibilities,  or 
day-dreaming.  The  teacher  is  also  aware 
that  the  difficulties  children  present  in 
the  classroom  frequently  tie  in  with 
family  relationships  and  home  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  that  parental  cooperation  is 
extremely  important.  In  coping  with 
children’s  classroom  problems,  the 
teacher’s  need  for  parental  help  is  just 
as  real  as  the  child’s  need  for  parental 
understanding  and  guidance. 

What  Should  be  the 
Concern  of  Conferences? 

The  teacher  needs  the  parent:  the 
parent  needs  the  teacher.  Conferences 
can  be  meaningful  experiences  for  both 
if  teacher  and  parent  explore  their  own 
attitudes  toward  the  child  and  how  their 
relationship  with  him  may  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  child’s  feelings  about  him¬ 
self. 

Parents  provide  the  teacher  with  sig¬ 
nificant  leads  for  understanding  and 
coping  with  the  child  in  the  classroom. 
Parental  expectations,  their  feelings 
about  their  child  and  his  lack  of  pro¬ 
gress,  their  way  of  coping  with  him  at 
home,  their  fears,  anxieties,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  all  add  to  the  teacher’s  insights 
about  the  child.  In  short,  parents  pre¬ 
sent  the  problem  from  their  viewpoint, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  problem 
from  the  teacher’s  view.  In  this  way, 
the  teacher  can  begin  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  child’s  inattentiveness,  his 
inability'  to  concentrate,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  parental  attitudes. 

Knowing  the  kind  of  a  person  the 
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parent  is  can  be  extremely  helpful.  Is 
the  parent  punitive,  demanding,  con¬ 
trolling,  setting  too  many  limits  or  not 
enough?  Is  she  inconsistent,  rejecting, 
setting  unusually  high  standards?  If  the 
child  is  reacting  to  parental  pressures  at 
home  by  resisting  teacher’s  authority  in 
the  classroom  or  by  failing  to  learn, 
then  the  teacher  recognises  that  her  role 
with  the  child  should  differ  from  that 
of  the  parents — perhaps  by  a  greater 
flexibility  in  making  demands  or  in  ex¬ 
erting  pressures  for  achievement.  If  the 
child  is  reacting  to  parental  criticism 
with  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  failure, 
then  the  teacher  seeks  to  create  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  success,  and  seeks  for  situa¬ 
tions  where  she  can  rightfully  praise 
and  encourage  him. 

The  teacher  can  help  parents  to  feel 
less  anxious,  less  defensive,  less  inade¬ 
quate,  and  less  threatened,  by  reassur¬ 
ing  them  of  her  interest  in  and  her  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  their  child,  and  by 
expressing  to  them  the  universality  of 
the  problems  as  well  as  the  naturalness 
of  their  feelings.  She  can  interpret  to 
them  the  meaning  of  the  child’s  behav¬ 
ior,  his  need  for  more  attention,  realistic 
praise,  or  less  criticism.  She  can  point 
up  the  child’s  need  to  cover  up  feelings 
of  hurt,  inadequacy,  and  lack  of  worth, 
and  how  these  feelings  can  interfere 
with  learning.  She  can  help  parents  to 
understand  the  child’s  behavior  as  an 
expression  of  his  feelings  and  that  the 
behavior  serves  the  purpose  of  meeting 
his  needs  rather  than  a  direct  expres¬ 
sion  of  negativism  directed  against  the 
parent  or  teacher. 

The  Case  of  Fred  Reconsidered 

Let  us  consider  again  the  case  of 
eight-year-old  Fred,  and  his  teacher. 
Miss  White,  who  has  begun  to  notice 
his  disruptive  behavior  in  class.  She  as 


before,  has  the  impression  that  his  be¬ 
havior  helps  him  to  gain  her  attention 
through  her  reprimands  and  also  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  limits.  She  considers  that  if  this 
is  a  pervasive  mode  of  behavior,  she  will 
be  unable  to  handle  it  alone  and  that 
she  should  see  Fred’s  mother  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  evaluating  what  she  would  like  to 
get  out  of  the  conference.  Miss  White 
decides  she  will  seek  for  herself  an¬ 
swers  to  such  questions  as:  (1)  What 
is  the  mother’s  attitude  toward  Fred 
and  does  this  seem  to  be  basic  to  his 
problems?  If  it  is  basic,  then  how  can 
she  help  the  mother  to  recognize  that 
her  attitude  is  getting  in  the  way  of 
Fred’s  functioning?  (2)  How  does  the 
mother  deal  with  Fred  in  the  home? 
How  is  this  related  to  his  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  his  teacher  in  the  classroom?  If 
they  are  closely  related,  will  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  Miss  W'hite  to  adapt  a  role 
towards  Fred  which  is  different  from 
that  of  the  mother?  (3)  Does  the 
mother  recognize  any  problems  with 
Fred?  If  she  does,  what  are  they? 

When  Fred’s  mother  comes  in  for 
conference.  Miss  White  recognizes  with 
her  that  she  knows  this  is  not  the  first 
time  she  has  been  called  to  school  to 
discuss  Fred’s  work  and  behavior  and 
that  the  mother  probably  has  some  feel¬ 
ings  about  this.  The  mother  responds 
warmly,  saying  she  really  has  no  time  to 
come  to  school  since  it  means  loss  of 
time  from  work  and  loss  of  salary.  She 
continues  to  tell  Miss  White  about  her 
problems  in  holding  down  a  job  and 
running  a  house,  the  lack  of  cooperation 
of  Fred’s  father,  her  wor^y  about  Fred’s 
reading  difficulty  and  his  babyish  ways. 
She  says  she  is  always  after  him  to  put 
away  his  toys,  to  wash  his  hands,  to 
have  better  table  manners,  etc.,  but  he 
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rarely  listens  to  her  and  seems  to  resent 
her  pressures.  In  addition  she  feels 
these  rec)uirements  are  realistic  for  a 
boy  of  his  age.  She  goes  on  to  say  that 
she  has  been  wondering  for  a  long  time 
whether  Fred  resents  her  going  to  work, 
but  she  has  no  choice  about  this  since 
the  family  needs  the  money.  She  is  al¬ 
ways  telling  Fred  how  important  it  is 
that  he  learn  to  read,  and  that  he  has 
to  grow  up  fast  to  help  her. 

In  allowing  the  mother  to  talk  about 
herself  and  her  problems  as  sbe  sees 
them.  Miss  White  begins  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Fred’s  behavior  and  to 
recognise  that  she  has  been  doing  tbe 
same  things  with  Fred  as  his  mother — 
using  repressive  methods,  such  as  fault¬ 
finding  and  criticism  and  setting  goals 
that  he  is  too  immature  to  reach.  Miss 
W'hite  shares  this  insight  with  the 
mother,  and  she  explains  that  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  home  happens  at  school  too, 
and  that  like  the  mother,  she  had  been 
unaware  of  how  Fred  might  be  feeling 
aboi^t  all  that  is  required  of  him.  She 
indicated  that  it  seemed  to  be  difficult 
for  Fred  to  recognize  bow  to  keep 
within  limits  and  that,  perhaps,  thev 
could  best  help  bim  by  setting  onlv 
those  limits  he  could  accept.  Miss 
W’hite  also  spoke  of  the  considerable 
'  onfusion  Fred  must  experience  when 
the  mother  is  unable  to  be  consistent, 
that  although  “yes”  sometimes  means 
“ves,”  it  often  means  “no”  or  “maybe,” 
and  that  this  kind  of  confusion  was 
carried  over  into  the  classroom  when 
the  teacher  imposed  the  necessary’  lim¬ 
its. 

Miss  \\  hite  added  that  she  could  see 
how  important  it  was  for  her  to  give 
Fred  attention  for  positive  things  so 
that  he  would  not  need  to  resort  to 
misbehavior  for  the  attention.  The 
mother  said  that  she  would  try  to  do 


this  at  home  t(M),  and  that  by  rearrang¬ 
ing  her  household  chores  she  would 
have  more  time  to  be  with  Fred  and  to 
be  firm  with  him.  Miss  White  felt  that 
if  both  of  them  could  help  Fred  to  feel 
that  the  world  is  not  against  him,  that 
he  is  accepted  and  loved  because  he  is 
Fred  and  not  because  he  meets  expecta¬ 
tions,  he  may  begin  to  feel  differently 
about  himself  and  to  behave  in  more 
mature,  socially  acceptable  ways. 

Miss  White  decided  not  to  mention 
his  delayed  reading  at  this  time,  since 
the  reading  would  probably  improve 
when  be  could  give  better  attention  to 
his  tasks.  However,  in  response  to  the 
mother’s  inquirv,  she  did  suggest,  that 
if  Fred  wished  to  read  aloud  to  his 
mother,  that  she  listen,  appreciativelv, 
merely  supplying  unfamiliar  words 
when  necessary-  without  an  effort  to 
“teach.” 

"Success"  is  a  Longtime  Thing 

After  the  conference.  Miss  White 
dealt  with  Fred  in  accordance  with  these 
new  decisions.  For  example,  the  first 
thi»'g  in  the  morning,  in  anticipation 
of  his  need  for  attention,  she  assigned 
him  a  simple,  monitorial  duty — one  he 
could  easily  follow  through — and,  at 
the  same  time  assigned  another  to  him 
for  the  end  of  the  morning.  She  praised 
his  drawings,  pointed  out  realistically 
yvhat  she  liked  about  them,  and  shoyveil 
her  recognition  of  yvhat  he  yvas  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  in  them.  She  also  used  this 
success  experience  to  involve  him  in 
related  activities,  such  as  deciding  on 
a  title,  planning  and  executing  a  frame, 
and  then  deciding  where  and  how  the 
picture  should  be  bung.  Sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  she  found  a  minute  or  tyvo 
to  speak  yvith  him,  not  in  terms  of  his 
behavior  or  achievement,  but  ratber  in 
terms  of  her  appreciation  of  him  as  an 
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individual.  As  one  teacher  put  it,  "some¬ 
thing  happened  between  Mark  and  me 
when  in  one  of  our  first  talks,  1  said,  ‘1 
like  the  way  you  smile.’  ’’ 

The  results  of  this  conference  did  not 
lead  to  the  dramatic  change  in  behav¬ 
ior  that  occurred  in  the  case  as  initially 
presented,  but  this  approach  did  lend 
to  more  basic  changes  which  were  not 
immediately  apparent  and  which  re¬ 
vealed  themselves  in  more  subtle  ways. 
FTed  began  to  attempt  to  meet  some  of 
the  classroom  routines.  Although  in¬ 
attentive  and  restless  as  before,  he  was 
soon  able  to  accept  limits  for  short  per¬ 
iods  of  time.  Altogether  he  became 
more  emotionally  ready  to  apply  him¬ 
self  to  his  work  and  to  make  better  use 
of  the  learning  situation. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  summary,  parent-teacher  confer¬ 
ences  should  be  arranged  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  becomes  aware  of  a  child’s  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  teacher  needs  to  formu¬ 


late  a  frame  of  reference  regarding 
what  she  would  like  to  accomplish  for 
herself  through  the  conference.  Most 
important,  she  must  see  parents  as  par¬ 
ticipating  allies.  It  is  felt  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  conference  should  involve, 
not  so  much  a  consideration  of  nega¬ 
tive  aspects  of  a  child’s  functioning, 
but  rather  the  recognition  and  under- 
.standing  of  attitudes — those  of  the 
teacher,  the  parent  and  the  child — and 
how  these  attitudes  are  reflected  in  the 
child’s  difficulties.  Such  insights  help 
both  the  teacher  and  the  parent  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  child’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Giving  advice  of  what  or  what 
not  to  do  in  a  specific  situation  is  like 
giving  the  answer  to  an  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lem  without  allowing  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  processes  involved  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  sensible  solution.  Once  the  process 
is  understood,  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
smaller  situations  in  meaningful  and 
constructive  ways. 
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In  this  very  complicated  atmosphere 
of  modern  living  it  is  vitally  important 
that  proper  guidance  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  democratic  living,  not  only 
through  the  many  specialized  services 
offered  by  the  school  administration, 
but  also  through  the  program  of  each 
classroom.  W'e  all  need  to  know  how  to 
get  along  with  one  another  in  this  world 
of  ours.  So  do  children.  In  no  other 
place  do  they  have  such  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  group  relationships 
as  in  the  classroom.  Each  has  his  own 
ideas  and  desires.  They  have  to  learn  to 
get  along  together.  They  have  to  learn 
to  respect  each  other’s  property,  ideas 
and  opinions.  They  must  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  their  ow'n  individ¬ 
ual  interests  and  skills  to  the  fullest. 
They  need  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  individual  personalities.  They 
must  develop  emotional  security'.  They 
must  also  be  shown  how  all  of  these 
will  help  them  in  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  scheme  of  their  everyday  life.  The 
nature  and  make-up  of  the  classroom, 
its  curriculum  and  activities,  make  it 
an  ideal  set-up  for  creating  the  neces¬ 
sary  atmosphere  that  will  provide  whole¬ 
some  guidance  for  the  youngsters  to¬ 
ward  democratic  living. 

The  teacher  actually  has  a  very  great 
responsibility  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
that  will  provide  emotional,  mental,  and 
social  growth  and  security  for  those  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
He  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
children  for  a  longer  period  of  time 


than  any  other  member  of  the  school 
personnel.  He  sees  them  at  work  and 
at  play.  He  sees  them  with  their 
friends,  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and 
peers.  An  insight  into  these  relation¬ 
ships,  casual  though  it  may  seem  at  the 
time,  often  gives  needed  assistance  in 
helping  to  guide  children  constructively 
and  with  understanding.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  teacher 
can  provide  a  classroom  atmosphere  that 
will  stimulate  democratic  living. 

Pupils  Must  Attain  Success 

In  providing  for  mental  growth  and 
security  in  his  pupils,  the  teacher  must 
make  sure,  first  of  all,  that  he  is  utiliz¬ 
ing  activities  which  the  children  can 
complete  satisfactorily.  For  example,  in 
social  studies  a  class  may  be  working 
on  a  unit  involving  the  study  of  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  children  can  do  research  on 
the  life,  history  and  industries  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Included  in  this  group  should  be 
only  those  children  whose  reading  abil¬ 
ity  is  high  enough  to  enable  them  to 
use  the  available  books  and  materials 
easily.  Children  who  are  slower  learn¬ 
ers  and  who  may  have  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  could  make  their  contribution  to 
the  total  picture  through  such  activities 
as  working  on  a  mural,  cooking  Mexi¬ 
can  foods,  art  work  for  a  booklet  on 
Mexico,  or  dramatizing  some  phase  of 
Mexican  life  that  is  interesting  to  them. 
In  this  way  there  can  be  a  variety  of 
activities  that  take  care  of  the  special 
interests  and  abilities  of  each  child  and 
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make  each  one  feel  that  he  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  total  picture. 

Each  class  has  a  wide  range  of  abil¬ 
ities  which  must  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  if  the  children  are  to  succeed.  In 
subjects  such  as  reading  and  arithmetic 
the  classroom  should  contain  a  number 
of  groups  divided  into  various  levels, 
depending  upon  the  range  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  class.  For  example,  in  reading 
you  will  usually  find  three  or  four 
groups  to  help  meet  the  situation.  Some 
groups  will  progress  faster  than  others 
and  children  will  frequently  be  changed 
to  a  higher  group  as  they  are  able  to  go 
more  rapidly.  Independent  work  is  also 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  wide 
range  of  individual  differences.  Much 
can  be  done  through  such  activities  as 
independent  and  recreational  reading, 
research,  projects,  language  and  art 
work  so  that  each  child  can  meet  with 
success  at  his  own  level  and  develop 
a  feeling  of  security  in  his  work. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Motivation 

Though  a  high  degree  of  motivation 
is  essential  in  attaining  capacity  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  majority  of  children  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  many  types  of  scholastic 
activities  in  down-to-earth,  natural 
forms — not  sugar-coated.  We  learn  to 
do  things  by  doing  them.  We  do  not 
learn  by  participating  in  other  somewhat 
unrelated  activities  and  then  having  to 
transfer  such  skills  into  practical  reality. 
In  real  life  we  are  faced  with  problems 
and  situations  that  are  not  necessarily 
pleasant  ones.  We  have  to  meet  them 
all.  So  will  children.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  teach  the  actual  activity,  but  it 
must  be  made  interesting.  We  must 
be  enthusiastic  and  show  an  interest 
in  it  ourselves,  if  the  children  are  to  like 
it.  We  must  show  children  why  they 
need  to  learn  particular  skills  so  they 
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will  see  a  logical  reason  for  attempting 
them.  W'e  can  point  out  the  immediate 
use  for  these  skills  and  how  they  .will 
fit  into  their  future  needs.  It  is  not  a 
good  policy  to  teach  things  and  then 
keep  the  children  in  the  dark  as  to  why 
they  must  learn  them.  Often  we  can 
let  the  children  give  reasons  and  uses 
themselves  for  many  of  the  things  which 
they  are  learning.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  excellent  ones  they  will  contrib¬ 
ute  when  they  have  the  opiwrtunity — 
even  those  youngsters  in  kindergarten 
and  first  grade.  Incidentally,  this  is  a 
technique  that  does  much  not  only  to 
initiate  interest,  but  also  to  prevent 
many  problems  that  might  otherwise 
occur  through  lack  of  understanding. 

Methods  must  be  made  interesting. 
Real  life,  practical  situations  are  always 
best  as  children  can  see  the  reason  be¬ 
hind  the  activity.  In  fact,  they  enjoy 
them — they  are  doing  things  their  par¬ 
ents  and  older  friends  are  doing.  Games 
such  as  adaptations  of  Lotto,  Rummy, 
Anagrams,  etc.  are  excellent  for  they  are 
similar  to  those  used  and  loved  by 
young  and  old  alike.  Children  need  to  be 
given  the  chance  to  apply  their  new 
skills  and  techniques  to  their  immediate 
interests  and  activities  whenever  possi¬ 
ble. 

Group  Cooperation  and  Understanding 

Pupil-planning  and  pupil-teacher  ac¬ 
tivities  are  extremely  helpful  in  pro¬ 
viding  methods  that  will  aid  in  bringing 
about  much  in  the  way  of  group  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding,  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  democratic  living.  Children  love 
to  plan  together.  Much  cooperative 
thinking  can  be  done  through  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  talking  over  the  program  of 
the  day,  discussing  a  trip  or  excursion 
that  is  to  take  place,  or  in  planning  and 
evaluating  units  of  work. 
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Groups  with  pupil-teachers  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  helping  children'  to 
learn  to  work  together.  They  also  help 
in  developing  an  understanding  among 
children  of  the  problems  with  which 
others  are  faced  and  create  a  desire  to 
help,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  them  to 
do  so.  Groups  with  pupil-teachers  work 
very  successfully  in  such  activities  as 
reading,  phonics,  or  word  and  number 
games.  Children  take  great  pride  in  try¬ 
ing  to  help  others  who  need  extra  help, 
those  children  who  might  be  new  to 
the  school,  or  those  who  have  been  ab¬ 
sent  any  length  of  time  and  need  a  little 
extra  practice  or  drill.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
cedure  enables  the  children  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  learning  process 
and  to  understand  each  other  and  their 
needs. 

Pupil-teachers  need  to  be  alternated 
frequently  so  that  many  children  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  experience. 
The  teacher  must  know  the  children 
well  in  order  to  provide  wisely  for  this 
type  of  procedure.  Certain  activities  can 
make  use  of  the  slower  children  as  lead¬ 
ers.  They  might  work  with  arithmetic 
flash  cards  that  have  answers  on  the 
back  in  case  they  need  them,  take  charge 
of  a  group  that  is  telling  stories,  or  with 
some  phase  of  the  program  in  which 
they  can  take  part  successfully.  Thus, 
the  teacher  is  developing  added  repeti¬ 
tion,  so  necessary  to  the  creation  of  ade¬ 
quate  skills  and  techniques,  in  a  way 
which  enables  children  to  gain  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  own  needs,  how  to 
meet  them,  how  to  help  each  other,  and 
how  to  work  together. 

Providing  for  Individual  Differences 

The  teacher  must  provide  a  great  deal 
of  independent  w'ork  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  many  individual  differences 
in  the  classroom.  Children  need  to  learn 


to  work  independently,  as  well  as  in  a 
group.  They  need  to  do  many  things 
at  their  own  rate  of  speed,  not  ham- 
leered  by  other  members  of  the  group. 
Some  children  need  more  time  than 
others.  Some  work  rapidly,  while  others 
like  to  do  the  same  job  at  a  more  leisure¬ 
ly  rate  of  speed  or  in  more  detail  than 
others.  Each  classroom  has  as  many 
different  rates  as  there  are  children. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the 
curriculum. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  with  library 
reading  at  each  child’s  level.  Every 
child  can  develop  independent  work 
habits  and  initiative  in  his  own  way. 
Individual  children  can  do  research  on 
problems  and  report  back  to  the  rest  of 
the  class.  Each  child  can  then  have 
something  specific  to  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  He  is 
learning  that  he  has  an  important  share 
in  the  total  development  of  his  group. 
Children  love  to  share  their  individual 
experiences  with  their  friends.  Through 
oral  and  written  expression  or  through 
art  they  can  share  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  with  each  other.  Thus,  as  in  real 
life,  they  are  learning  to  get  along  with 
people  whose  abilities  and  interests  are 
different.  At  the  same  time  they  are  able 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  each  one  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  total  group  pic¬ 
ture. 

Children  Need  to  Learn 
How  to  Evaluate 

Self-evaluation  is  an  important  phase 
of  guidance.  A  child  is  always  anxious 
to  note  improvement  in  his  own  skills. 
There  should  be  no  comparison  with 
the  skills  of  other  children  as  each  child 
has  a  different  rate  of  growth.  We  grow 
as  we  recognize  our  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses — so  do  children.  Coopera¬ 
tive  evaluation  is  very  helpful.  The 
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child  can  talk  over  his  progress  with  the 
teacher  and  his  classmates.  They  can 
help  him  with  constructive  criticism  and 
praise.  Children  get  tremendous  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  realization  that  the 
teacher  and  their  classmates  see  im¬ 
provement.  They  work  hard  to  help 
each  other.  In  evaluating  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  they  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  what  they  are  working  for,  their 
needs,  and  how  to  overcome  their  weak¬ 
nesses. 

Material  Must  be  Challenging 

Material  must  he  challenging  for 
each  child,  as  well  as  at  a  level  which 
he  can  complete  satisfactorily.  Often 
many  bright  children  have  work  that 
is  far  too  simple  for  them.  This  is  due 
somewhat  to  the  fact  that  many  schools 
do  not  have  adequate  equipment  and 
supplies  to  carry  them  beyond  the  level 
of  their  immediate  grade  without  using 
hooks  and  materials  which  they  will 
have  the  following  year.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  primary  grades.  In  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  interest  and  enjoyment 
and  to  satisfy  a  child’s  curiosity  he  must 
have  work  that  not  only  can  be  met 
successfully,  but  also  represents  a  real 
challenge  to  him.  So  many  of  our  cur¬ 
riculum  courses  of  study  are  based  up¬ 
on  the  achievement  expected  of  the  slow 
and  average  child  that  often  the  bright¬ 
er  child  is  neglected.  It  is  from  these 
youngsters,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  will  come. 
Actually,  without  the  proper  guidance 
these  children  could  present  real  prob¬ 
lems.  They  need  to  be  stimulated, 
through  the  help  of  challenging  materi¬ 
als,  activities  and  experiences,  in  order 
to  work  up  to  their  capacity  as  well  as 
maintain  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


Social  and  Emotional  Grov’th 
and  Security 

In  helping  children  to  work  and  play 
together  hannoniously  the  teacher  must 
create  opportunities  for  such  living  in 
the  classroom.  Pupil-teacher  activities, 
such  as  those  previously  mentioned,  are 
valuable.  Physical  education  and  recess 
programs  provide  activities  that  develop 
social  and  emotional  growth  and  secur¬ 
ity.  Directed  physical  education  and 
games  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  good  sportsmanship,  fair 
play,  and  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 
Free  play  enables  children  to  develop 
initiative,  responsibility,  and  the  ability 
to  make  friends  and  play  well  with 
them  on  their  own. 

A  happy  atmosphere  is  essential  to 
social  and  emotional  growth  and  secur¬ 
ity.  Children  who  are  well  adjusted 
socially  and  emotionally  are  happy,  in¬ 
terested,  and  enthusiastic.  They  enjoy 
each  other.  They  like  to  do  things 
together.  They  like  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  experiences  with  each 
other.  Children  feel  secure  when  they 
are  liked  and  know  that  they  are 
wanted.  Situations  where  children  work 
and  play  together,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  they  share  individual  thoughts 
and  experiences  and  in  which  each 
child  gains  some  sort  of  recognition 
make  for  happy  children. 

Initiative  and  responsibility  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  social  and  emotional  growth. 
Class  officers  and  student  government 
are  valuable  in  developing  this  phase  of 
the  child’s  personality.  Even  in  kinder¬ 
garten  or  first  grade  there  can  be  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice  president.  If  they  are 
chosen  often,  as  would  be  advisable  in 
the  primary  grades,  every  child  will 
have  an  opportunity.  The  officers  should 
have  special  duties  and  responsibilities 
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to  perform.  Very  successful  activities 
of  this  sort  have  been  carried  out  with 
elections  every  week  or  two  for  the 
younger  children.  Intuitively  they  foster 
the  democratic  spirit  through  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  child  who  is  best  fitted  for 
the  office — not  their  best  friends. 

Many  children  are  helped  to  over¬ 
come  social  and  emotional  problems 
when  their  classmates  are  cognizant  of 
their  efforts  toward  better  adjustment 
and  they  are  chosen  as  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  Children  are  truly  wonderful  about 
helping  each  other  and  recognizing  pro¬ 
gress.  All  that  they  need  is  the  chance 
to  try.  Class  helpers,  too,  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  initiative  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  should  be  changed 
often  so  that  all  the  children  will  have 
a  chance  to  do  various  jobs.  Initiative 
and  responsibility  are  also  developed 
through  activities  such  as  a  library  peri¬ 
od  where  children  chose  their  own  books 
and  read  at  tbeir  own  leisure  and  rate 
of  speed.  A  time  set  aside  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  the  freedom  to  select 
group  or  individual  activities  of  their 
own  choice,  such  as  games,  art,  reading, 
writing  a  story  or  letter,  practice  in 
arithmetic,  or  planning  for  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  some  story  is  extremely  val¬ 
uable. 

Social  and  emotional  security  cannot 
be  complete  without  the  realization  by 
the  child  that  he  is  a  very  necessary  part 
of  his  group.  He  welcomes  social  ap¬ 
proval  by  his  colleagues  and  his  peers. 
He  wants  to  be  given  a  chance  to  make 
some  contribution  that  will  gain  even  a 
little  of  the  right  kind  of  recognition. 
It  is  when  a  child  feels  that  he  cannot 


attain  this  that  he  resorts  to  undesirable 
channels. 

Parent-Teacher  Relationships 

The  relationship  between  the  parent 
and  teacher  is  often  reflected  in  the 
child.  If  it  is  a  happy  one  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  child  will  be  happy,  too.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  pleasant 
the  child  will  reflect  the  insecurity  and 
confusion  resulting  from  the  difficulties 
bet>veen  the  home  and  the  school  situa¬ 
tion. 

Parents  can  be  very  helpful  in  reveal¬ 
ing  habits  and  traits  that  the  child 
shows  at  home  that  might  be  very  use¬ 
ful  in  guiding  him  to  live,  work  and 
play  more  harmoniously  with  his  class¬ 
mates.  Perhaps  he  has  few  playmates 
his  own  age  and  is  content  to  play  by 
himself  most  of  the  time.  He  may  have 
certain  physical  limitations  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Through 
the  knowledge  of  a  particular  hobby  in 
which  he  is  very  much  interested  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  help  the  shy 
child  gain  recognition  in  his  group. 
Sharing  his  hobby  with  the  group  may 
open  up  a  facet  to  a  problem  of  social 
adjustment.  There  are  countless  ways 
in  which  parents  play  a  vital  part  in 
helping  the  teacher  to  guide  their  chil¬ 
dren  toward  better  democratic  living. 

The  parent  and  the  teacher  have  the 
child  most  of  the  time.  It  is  their  influ¬ 
ence  which  will  have  the  greatest  affect 
on  his  character  and  personality.  It  is 
very  important  that  they  work  har¬ 
moniously  together  in  helping  to  guide 
him  to  grow  into  a  well  adjusted  in¬ 
dividual  who  will  become  a  fine  citizen 
in  his  community. 


Ten  Essential  Steps 

in  a  Testing  Program 

ARTHUR  E.  TRAXLER 
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Standardized  tests  have  been  used 
in  our  schools  for  about  fifty  years. 
Many  schools  have  long  carried  on  test¬ 
ing  programs  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  uses  and  limitations  of  these 
instruments.  Other  schools  have  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  tests  on  a  regular  basis 
or  are  about  to  do  so.  It  is  for  these 
schools  that  it  seems  desirable  to  set 
down  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  minimum  essentials  of  planning 
and  carrying  on  a  program  of  objective 
testing. 

The  use  of  tests  is  increasing  rapidly 
at  the  present  time.  According  to  a 
survey  by  the  American  Textbook  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute,  about  100,000,000 
standardized  tests  were  used  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  in  1956.  A  year  later,  in  1957, 
the  number  had  increased  to  approxi¬ 
mately  108,000,000.  This  is  more  than 
two  tests  for  every  pupil  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  There  is  urgent 
need  to  do  everything  possible  to  make 
sure  that  these  millions  of  tests  are  ad¬ 
ministered  correctly,  interpreted  wisely, 
and  used  effectively. 

The  first  step  in  a  testing  program  is 
to  ask  the  question  WHAT.  What  do 
we  want  to  find  out?  What  do  we  want 
to  measure? 

Generally,  it  is  best  to  start  with 
measurement  in  two  broad  areas — 
scholastic  aptitude,  which  is  sometimes 


called  intelligence,  and  achievement  in 
basic  skills  and  content  fields. 

In  order  to  decide  what  to  measure 
in  the  field  of  achievement,  a  school 
should  study  its  objectives  and  its  cur¬ 
riculum.  These  are  the  clues  to  what 
should  be  measured  in  any  school. 
Some  schools  may  want  to  emphasize 
the  measurement  of  basic  skills  and 
knowledge,  while  others  may  choose  to 
stress  evaluation  of  general  educational 
development. 

Interests,  character,  and  personality 
are  of  prime  importance  too,  but,  in  the 
beginning,  a  school  will  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  concentrate  upon  scholastic  ap¬ 
titude  and  achievement.  These  are  the 
hard  core  of  any  testing  program.  Meas¬ 
ures  of  interests  and  personality  tend  to 
be  less  dependable,  and  greater  test  so¬ 
phistication  is  required  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  their  results. 

There  is  another  what  question  — 
what  specific  test  shall  be  given — but 
this  question  comes  considerably  later. 

A  second  step  is  to  ask  the  question 
WHY.  Why  is  the  school  developing  a 
testing  program?.  For  what  purpose? 
For  administrative  and  supervisory  uses? 
To  help  teachers  do  a  better  instruction¬ 
al  job?  For  use  in  guidance?  For  admis¬ 
sion  and  placement?  For  purpose  of 
public  relations? 

The  answer  will  determine  to  some 
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extent  the  nature  of  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  kinds  of  tests  given,  al¬ 
though  it  is  well  to  remember  that  most 
tests  have  multiple  uses. 

Generally  speaking,  by  far  the  most 
important  purposes  of  testing  are  to  im¬ 
prove  instruction  and  guidance.  Prob¬ 
ably  at  least  ninety  million  of  the 
108,000,000  tests  administered  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
are  given  for  these  purposes. 

A  third  step  is  to  ask  the  question 
WHEN.  When  should  the  tests  be  giv¬ 
en?  At  what  time  of  year?  This  is  a 
more  important  question  then  at  first 
it  seems  to  be.  It  is  related  to  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  test  norms  and  to  the  uses 
that  are  to  be  made  of  the  test  results. 

Tests  are  usually  administered  in  the 
early  fall  or  in  the  spring,  and  most 
tests  are  normed  for  one  or  both  of 
these  periods.  Very  few  tests  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  midyear  norms. 

Generally,  fall  testing  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  scholastic  aptitude  tests, 
tests  of  basic  skills,  and  tests  of  broad 
fields,  such  as  general  achievement  in 
science.  If  the  tests  are  given  about  the 
second  week  of  the  fall  term,  after  the 
pupils  have  settled  down,  and  if  the 
scoring  is  done  without  delay,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  available  early  enough  in 
the  school  year  for  the  scores  to  be  used 
effectively  by  instructors,  counselors, 
and  remedial  teachers. 

Spring  testing  is  advisable  when  tests 
of  achievement  in  specific  courses,  such 
as  algebra,  biology,  or  world  history, 
are  employed.  These  tests  should  be 
given  several  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  term  so  that  there  will  be  time  to 
score  the  tests  and  report  the  results  to 
the  teachers  before  the  school  year  ends. 

A  fourth  step  is  to  ask  the  question 
WHERE.  W'here  in  the  pupil’s  school 


course  should  tests  be  given?  At  what 
grade  levels? 

The  ideal  practice  is  to  give  tests  of 
scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement 
every  year  and  to  keep  cumulative  re¬ 
cords  of  the  results.  But  many  schools 
must,  for  budgetary’  reasons,  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  testing  program  less  than 
ideal.  Where  tests  in  only  certain  grades 
are  possible,  preference  should  be  given 
to  those  points  where  major  decisions 
are  made  about  a  pupil’s  school  place¬ 
ment  and  his  educational  and  vocation¬ 
al  plans.  These  are:  at  the  time  of 
school  entrance;  in  Grade  3  when  all 
pupils  should  have  learned  to  do  inde¬ 
pendent  silent  reading;  near  the  end 
of  Grade  7  or  the  beginning  of  Grade 
8  when  choice  of  high  school  course  is 
being  considered;  and  again  near  the 
end  of  Grade  1 1  or  the  beginning  of 
Grade  12  when  decisions  about  college 
going  and  vocational  choices  are  upper¬ 
most. 

A  fifth  step  is  to  ask  the  question 
HOW.  How  should  the  testing  program 
be  carried  on  and  the  results  organized 
for  effective  use?  How  may  the  most 
valid  tests  be  selected,  administered, 
and  used  so  as  to  assure  maximum  val¬ 
ue  in  scores?  This  question  leads  to  a 
series  of  other  steps.  The  next  five  steps 
are  all  concerned  with  various  aspects 
of  the  question  Hoir. 

A  sixth  step  is  to  choose  the  tests  to 
be  used  in  each  testing  program.  This 
is  a  complicated  procedure.  There  are 
about  twenty  test  publishers,  of  which 
at  least  seven  may  be  regarded  as  major 
publishers  with  numerous  test  offerings. 
More  than  five  thousand  different  ob¬ 
jective  tests  have  been  published,  and 
at  least  one  thousand  of  these  are  on 
the  active  lists  of  the  publishers. 

How  may  a  school  decide  which 
tests  are  preferable  for  its  needs?  'This 
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kind  of  decision  ought  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  one  person,  such  as  the 
principal,  or  the  director  of  research,  or 
the  head  counselor.  If  the  school  parti¬ 
cipates  in  a  statewide  or  national  testing 
program,  its  job  of  selection  is  somewhat 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  a  selected  list 
of  tests  is  recommended  for  use  by  par¬ 
ticipating  schools.  For  example,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  fall  and  spring 
testing  programs  of  the  Educational 
Records  Bureau,  a  committee  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  member  schools  meets 
with  the  Bureau  staff  twice  each  year 
to  decide  what  tests  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  Bureau  then  issues  an  an¬ 
nouncement  to  member  schools  listing 
and  describing  the  tests  chosen  for  use 
in  the  next  program,  together  with  price 
lists  and  order  forms.  All  member 
schools  are  free,  however  to  use  as  much 
or  as  little  of  the  program  as  they  de¬ 
sire,  or  in  fact,  to  reject  all  of  it  and 
to  plan  a  testing  program  of  their  own 
for  which  the  Bureau  will  render  scor¬ 
ing  and  reporting  services  just  as  it 
does  for  the  program  tests. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  school  par¬ 
ticipates  in  an  organized  testing  pro¬ 
gram  or  plans  its  own  program,  it  should 
have  a  committee  on  tests  consisting  of 
representatives  of  all  departments  of 
the  school.  Some  one  person,  presum¬ 
ably  the  director  of  testing,  should  take 
responsibility  for  screening  the  available 
tests  and  for  bringing  the  more  prom¬ 
ising  ones  before  the  committee  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Certain  reference  works  will 
be  found  useful  in  screening  the  tests 
and  in  reaching  decisions  about  those 
which  are  the  most  reliable  and  valid 
and  those  which  best  fit  the  school’s 
objectives  and  curriculum  (2,  3,  7,  8, 
70). 

The  choice  of  tests  may  depend  part¬ 
ly  upon  the  types  of  norms  that  are 


needed  for  evaluation.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  representative  national  public 
school  norms  will  be  desired,  while  in 
other  cases  norms  for  college-bound  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  preferred. 

In  choosing  tests,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  no  one  publisher  has  a 
clear  advantage  over  another  test  pub¬ 
lisher.  For  some  purposes,  the  tests  of 
one  publisher  are  preferable,  while  for 
a  different  purpose  or  in  a  different 
field,  the  tests  of  another  publisher  will 
do  the  better  job.  If  a  school  undertakes 
a  thoroughly  comprehensive  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  at  least  three  different  test  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  perhaps  more,  are  likely  to 
be  represented  in  its  test  choices. 

A  seventh  step  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  tests  are  carefully  administered, 
with  meticulous  attention  to  the  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  difficult  to  impress  upon 
some  staff  members  the  necessity  for 
faithful  adherence  to  the  manual  of 
directions;  yet,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
be  done,  for  the  results  of  poorly  ad¬ 
ministered  tests  may  not  only  be  use¬ 
less,  they  may  be  a  menace. 

Staff  members  who  are  to  cooperate 
in  the  administration  of  the  tests  should 
be  carefully  chosen  and  thoroughly 
briefed  in  advance.  They  should  have 
an  opportunity’  to  practice  by  taking  the 
tests  themselves  and  to  go  through  a 
"dry  run”  in  giving  them.  This  means 
that  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  teachers 
who  are  to  serve  as  examiners  have 
copies  of  the  tests  in  advance.  This  in 
itself  involves  a  certain  hazard  in 
instances  where  teachers  are  to  admin¬ 
ister  achievement  tests  to  their  own 
pupils.  The  temptation  to  give  the  pu¬ 
pils  a  bit  of  coaching  on  the  test  items 
may  be  considerable,  particularly  where 
teachers  feel  insecure  over  the  outcome. 
A  safeguard  against  this  tendency  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  administration  of  the 
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school  adopts  a  policy  of  using  tests  for 
purposes  other  than  evaluation  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  consistently  adheres  to  it. 

W'hat  to  do  about  absentees  is  a 
troublesome  question  in  connection 
with  test  administration.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  when  tests  are  adminis¬ 
tered  to  younger  children,  particularly 
in  the  spring  when  respiratory  illnesses 
may  be  prevalent.  It  is  imperative  that 
absentees  be  required  to  take  the  tests, 
and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  they  return  to  school.  This 
is  a  necessary'  procedure,  even  though 
it  is  very  time-consuming,  for  otherwise 
there  will  be  numerous  gaps  in  the 
cumulative  tests  information  about 
many  of  the  pupils. 

An  eighth  step  is  to  provide  for  rapid 
and  accurate  scoring  of  the  tests  and 
statistical  treatment  of  the  results.  The 
scoring  process  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  individual  teachers  without  su¬ 
pervision.  Many  good  teachers  make 
poor  scorers;  in  fact,  an  imaginative 
and  creative  teacher  may,  for  that  very 
reason,  be  ineffective  in  routine  clerical 
work,  such  as  the  scoring  of  objective 
tests. 

Ideally,  teachers  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  score  standardized  tests  at  all. 
School  administrators  sometimes  say 
that  teachers  can  learn  a  great  deal 
about  their  pupils  by  scoring  their  ob¬ 
jective  tests.  This  is  a  pleasant  fiction 
which  has  little  factual  basis.  Efficient 
objective  scoring  is  a  rapid  clerical  task 
in  which  the  scorer  simply  compares 
answers  with  a  key.  It  is  incompatible 
with  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  individual  whose  paper  is 
being  scored.  Of  course,  a  teacher  may 
stop  intermittently  during  the  scoring 
procedure  and  study  the  student’s  pap>er, 
but  this  is  diagnosis,  and  it  should  not 
be  intermingled  with  scoring  to  the  det- 
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riment  of  both  processes. 

However,  if  teachers  are  required  to 
do  the  scoring  in  spite  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  involved,  the  scoring  work  should 
be  carefully  organized,  w'ith  the  teach¬ 
ers  working  as  a  team.  The  teachers  who 
have  had  the  more  scoring  experience 
should  check  the  work  of  the  others  for 
errors.  A  number  of  the  teachers  should 
not  score  papers  but  should  be  trained 
to  prepare  distributions  of  the  scores  of 
class  groups  and  to  compute  medians 
and  quartiles  (or  means  and  standard 
deviations)  and  percentiles. 

Local  scoring  can  be  carried  on  more 
effectively  and  at  less  actual  cost  by  a 
specially  trained  clerical  staff,  and  this 
procedure  has  the  advantage  of  freeing 
teacher  time  for  more  creative  activities. 

Numerous  schools  have  found  that 
the  most  effective  and  economical  plan 
of  all  is  to  use  the  services  of  an  outside 
organization  whose  special  function  is 
test  scoring.  Among  the  agencies  that 
specialize  in  the  scoring  and  reporting 
of  test  results  to  schools  in  organized 
fashion  are  the  Measurement  Research 
Center  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Testscor  in  Minneapolis,  the  central  of¬ 
fices  of  the  various  state  testing  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  Educational  Records 
Bureau  in  New  York  City. 

A  ninth  step  is  to  organize  the  test 
results  for  use  by  teachers,  counselors, 
principals,  and  other  school  function¬ 
aries  u’ho  have  access  to  the  scores.  For 
use  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  test¬ 
ing  program,  the  results  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  distributions,  with  medians 
and  quartiles  or  means  and  standard 
deviations,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sheets,  and  on  class  lists  where  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  listed  alphabetically  and  the 
scores  and  corresponding  percentile 
ratings  are  given.  As  soon  as  time  can 
be  found  for  the  clerical  work  involved, 
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the  scores  should  be  transferred  to  in-  pils  may  be  greatly  improved,  notwith- 
dividual  cumulative  record  cards  which  standing  the  lack  of  complete  reliability 
show  the  pupil’s  growth  from  year  to  and  validity  which  is  characteristic  of 
year  in  measured  aptitude  and  achieve-  all  tests. 

ments,  as  well  as  in  classwork,  personal  Some  of  the  main  ways  of  educating 
(]ualities,  extra-class  activities,  work  ex-  the  faculty  in  the  fundamentals  of  test- 
perience,  plans  for  the  future,  and  other  ing  are  C  O  to  have  the  testing  program 
aspects.  Organizations  such  as  the  undertaken  by  the  school  explained 
American  Council  on  Education  and  fully  and  frankly  by  the  school  head; 
the  Educational  Records  Bureau  pub-  (2)  to  invite  a  test  specialist  who  is  not 
lish  cumulative  record  cards  which  may  too  technical  to  speak  to  the  faculty  and 
be  used  either  in  their  entirety  or  as  answer  their  questions;  (3)  to  carry  on 
samples  from  which  ideas  may  be  a  series  of  “work  shop”  meetings  cen- 
tlrawn  for  the  preparation  of  the  school’s  tered  around  examination  of  specific 
own  cumulative  record  form  ( 10).  tests  and  study  of  the  practical  problems 

The  tenth  step  in  a  testing  program  of  testing;  (4)  to  send  faculty  members 

is  to  inform  and  train  the  faeulty  in  the  who  are  to  have  main  responsibility  for 
nature  and  purposes  of  tests  and  testing  the  testing  program  to  do  summer  study 
and  the  use  of  test  results.  This  step  is  in  measurement  and  statistics;  (5)  to 
mentioned  last,  but  it  should  be  started  carry  on  case  conferences  with  faculty 
as  soon  as  a  school  begins  planning  for  members  about  individual  students  and 
a  testing  program,  and  it  should  be  to  use  test  scores  as  one  of  tbe  main 
carried  on  continuously.  Without  teach-  kinds  of  data  about  the  individual;  and 
er  understanding  of  tests,  little  can  be  (6)  to  make  available  and  to  use  as 
accomplished  even  with  the  best  tests  bases  of  discussion  books  and  articles 
ever  devised.  But  with  teacher  under-  written  especially  to  help  schools 'do  a 
standing  and  acceptance  of  tests  and  better  measurement  job.  Several  of  these 
competence  in  the  use  of  test  results,  are  named  in  the  following  bibliog- 
the  education  and  guidance  of  all  pu-  raphy. 
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Let’s  Stop  Wasting  Time 

on  Teacher  Rating  Scales! 

ROBERT  F.  TOPP 

L'liircrsity  of  California,  Coleta,  California 


I  1  all  the  time  wasted  on  teacher 
rating  scales  had  been  directed  into 
more  productive  channels — and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  less  productive 
channels — we  in  administration  might 
have  solved  more  of  our  important 
problems,  like  building  buildings  or  im¬ 
proving  instruction. 

But  even  if  we  had  taken  the  after¬ 
noon  off  to  play  golf  better  ends  might 
have  been  served,  for  most  attempts  to 
use  formalized  rating  plans  are  likely  to 
be  “morale  busters”  instead  of  “morale 
boosters”  as  we  had  so  wistfully  hoped. 
And  the  afternoon  of  golf  might  have 
freshened  us  up  for  that  board  meeting 
in  the  evening. 

It  just  is  not  humanly  possible  to 
rate  teachers  with  acceptable  reliability 
and  validity  using  the  typical,  detailed 
item  check  list  most  of  us  have  tried  to 
devise. 

We  forget  that  teaching  is  not  like 
putting  parts  together  in  a  TV'  factory. 
Teaching  is  a  complicated  art;  a  many- 
faceted  complex  of  skills;  a  science. 
There  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat — or  to  teach  well,  and  who  is  to  say 
that  the  application  of  his  particular  set 
of  items  is  going  to  result  in  a  sound  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  teacher? 

W'c  can’t  rate  teachers  in  this  detailed 
fashion  any  more  than  we  can  rate 
M.D.’s  or  lawyers,  or  preachers.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  we  can’t  rate  teachers  as 
well.  It  might  be  possible  to  count  pa¬ 


tients  that  die,  cases  lost,  or  sinners 
continuing  to  sin,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  count  our  failures  in  teaching!  (Of 
course,  people  in  those  professions 
would  deny  that  those  were  good  cri¬ 
teria,  and  we  would  have  to  agree!) 

Let’s  take  an  extreme,  but  never¬ 
theless  illustrative,  example:  Here  is 
Miss  X  whose  pupils  invariably  scored 
higher  on  standardized  tests  than  the 
pupils  of  teachers  in  other  sections  of 
the  same  grade.  To  the  visitor  it  was 
obvious,  also,  that  these  kids  knew  how 
to  behave,  were  polite  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  room  was  invariably  in 
perfect  order.  There  were  lots  of  learn¬ 
ing  activities  going  on.  The  windows 
were  opened  just  right  and  the  lights 
on  or  off  exactly  a  they  should  have 
been.  VV'hat  a  classic  school  room  this 
was!  And  Miss  X’s  influential  parents 
sang  her  praises  and  wanted  to  give  her 
an  extra  raise.  (They  almost  succeeded, 
too,  since  one  of  the  parents  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  board.) 

Miss  X  ivas  perhaps  the  poorest 
teacher  in  the  building. 

Of  course  her  children  scored  high 
on  achievement  tests  and  showed 
up  well  in  the  following  grade.  She 
drilled  them  in  the  workbooks  of  the 
higher  grade.  This  was  not  because  she 
was  concerned  about  subject-matter 
achievement,  it  was  because  she  was  en¬ 
vious  of  all  other  teachers  and  was  going 
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to  make  certain  that  she  could  “point 
with  pride”  to  the  superior  achievements 
of  her  pupils  .  .  .  which  she  did.  To 
cement  her  record,  she  drilled  them  in 
previous  standardized  tests  that  had 
been  administered. 

Naturally  the  children  behaved.  They 
were  scared  to  death  of  her.  All  the 
children  were  frightened,  that  is,  ex¬ 
cept  those  whose  parents  were  especially 
influential.  Tliese  were  her  “pets.”  They 
knew  they  were  getting  the  breaks, 
didn’t  understand  why,  but  wanted  to 
keep  them  coming.  So  they  behaved, 
too,  and  told  their  parents  what  a  won¬ 
derful  teacher  Miss  X  was. 

But,  other  children  were  psychologi¬ 
cally  whipped  into  submission  by  a 
subtle  manner,  never  displayed  fully 
when  an  adult  was  in  the  room,  that 
told  them  clearly  that  they  would  under¬ 
go  Miss  X’s  own  brand  of  brainwashing 
if  they  didn’t  toe  the  mark.  These  chil¬ 
dren  didn’t  praise  their  teacher.  Some¬ 
times  the  more  sensitive  ones  vomited 
in  fearful  anticipation,  dreading  to 
come  back  to  school.  Still  their  parents 
didn’t  complain  much,  and  only  gradu¬ 
ally  did  the  news  get  to  the  principal. 

Miss  X  was  a  power-house  on  a  com¬ 
mittee.  She  would  willingly  assume  the 
chairmanship  and  carry  committee  ac¬ 
tion  through  to  the  perfect  conclusion, 
written  report  to  the  administration  and 
all.  But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  none 
of  her  colleagues  wanted  to  serve  on 
her  committee. 

How  would  the  detailed,  formal,  five- 
|X)int  rating  scale  have  worked  on  Miss 
X?  She  would  have  rated  very  well.  At 
least  until  the  principal  or  whoever  did 
the  rating  got  wise  to  her,  and  then  no 
rating  scale  was  needed.  All  that  was 
needed  was  the  courage  to  fire  her. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  po¬ 
tentially  damaging  failure  of  rating 


scales  for  teachers  is  the  nature  of  their 
items.  A  deluxe  model  ouija  board 
could  not  decide  how  all  the  teachers 
in  a  building  or  a  school  system  would 
rate  on  a  scale  using  such  items  as 
“Professional  Attitude,”  "Extent  to 
which  he  meets  individual  differences,” 
“Insight,”  “Creativeness,”  “Understand¬ 
ing  child  psychology’.” 

W'hen  we  ask  anyone  to  apply  such 
items  to  another  human  being  with 
whom  he  may  have  had  much  or  little 
contact,  we  are  asking  that  which  is 
impossible.  The  teacher’s  own  mother 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  rate  her  “Ini¬ 
tiative,”  “Sense  of  Humor,”  or  “Under¬ 
standing  of  the  profession.”  Even  as 
we  can  point  to  such  qualities  as  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  successful  teacher,  we 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  possesed 
by  our  teachers. 

It  is  significant  that  in  a  recent  study 
I  showed,  that  even  superintendents 
who  approved  rating  scales  in  principle 
(but  not  in  practice!)  felt  that  their 
teachers  did  not  have  confidence  in  the 
scales,  but  were  fearful  of  their  use. 
And  why  not?  It  would  be  something 
like  trying  to  determine  the  chemical 
content  of  a  complex  cough-syrup  with 
a  ruler.  Ear  better  to  take  the  qualified 
judgement  of  the  pharmacist  or  M.D., 
and  far  better  to  use  the  qualified  judge¬ 
ment,  generalized,  of  a  qualified  princi¬ 
pal. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  few 
school  systems  do  report  satisfaction 
with  the  use  of  rating  scales.  Ladue, 
Missouri,  for  example,  describes  one 
teacher  as  saying  she  would  leave  the 
school  system  if  they  stopped  using 
them. 

In  some  instances  a  rating  system  of 
this  nature  is  “watered  down”  in  such  a 
way  that  it  doesn’t  accomplish  any  more 
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than  would  be  accomplished  by  the  ever¬ 
present  informal  evaluation  of  teachers 
hy  their  administrators.  At  most,  all 
teachers  fall  into  one  of  three  cata- 
gories  that  could  be  described  as  emin¬ 
ently  successful,  successful,  failing  .  .  . 
and  practically  all  are  in  the  middle 
grouping. 

In  a  few  cases  the  rating  system  is  so 
complicated  nobody  quite  understands 
it,  but  the  teachers,  having  faith  in 
their  superintendent  and  his  judgment, 
play  the  game  uncomplainingly  know¬ 
ing  they  will  come  out  all  right  any¬ 
how. 

W’e  would  be  unrealistic  if  we  pre¬ 
tended  that  there  was  no  evaluation  of 
teachers  going  on  in  school  systems  that 
did  not  use  a  formal  rating  scale  plan. 
Teachers  are  evaluated.  But  it  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  way  that  is  much  more 
practical,  and  a  way  that  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  what  it  is  not.  Through  re¬ 
peated  contacts  with  the  teacher  in  a 
wide  variety  of  circumstances  the  build¬ 
ing  principal,  usually,  makes  his  inform¬ 
al  evaluation  of  his  teachers. 

His  reaction  is  a  “sum  total”  point 
of  view.  He  runs  into  no  difficulties  of 
giving  weight  to  such  items  as  "under¬ 
stands  children”  versus  “gets  reports  in 
on  time.”  He  avoids  the  formal  “snoop- 
ervision”  situation  where  teachers  sense 
they  are  on  the  spot.  The  teachers’ 
friendly  and  trustful  relationship  with 
their  principal  may  be  destroyed  as 
they  wonder  if,  each  time  they  seek  his 
advice  on  a  problem,  he  is  making  a 
mental  note  for  the  item  “ability  to  get 
along  well  with  parents”  for  the  next 
“open”  season  on  rating  teachers. 

As  for  the  usual  cry  of  the  layman 
“Why  should  we  pay  Miss  A  as  much  as 
Miss  B,  when  we  think  Miss  A  isn’t 
half  as  good  a  teacher?”  There  are  many 
rebuttals.  Who  says  Miss  B  is  better 


than  Miss  A?  Will  a  rating  scale  make 
it  more  possible  to  determine  this?  Or, 
are  we  falling  prey  to  the  temptation  to 
assign  numbers  to  essentially  qualitative 
observations  hoping  that  by  this  means 
our  decisions  affecting  teachers  are 
backed  by  figures  that  seem  never  to  lie? 
Some  teachers  do  this  as  they  assign 
number  weights  to  subjectively-deter¬ 
mined  questions  on  a  test,  thereby  de¬ 
luding  themselves  into  thinking  they 
have  objectively  evaluated  their  stu¬ 
dents,  and  hoping  the  students  think 
the  same. 

The  simple  procedure  of  giving  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  based  on  preparation  and 
experience  will,  in  the  long  view,  cause 
fewer  injustices  and  interfere  less  with 
staff  morale  than  a  rating  scale  of  ques¬ 
tionable  validity.  Backed  by  adminis¬ 
trative  courage  sufficient  to  hold  a  teach¬ 
er  at  the  same  level  until  improvement 
is  demonstrated,  placing  a  teacher  on 
probation,  or  discharging  him  when 
there  is  no  hope  for  improvement  will 
meet  the  problem  of  the  less-than-ade- 
quate  teacher.  As  for  the  superior 
teacher  there  is  no  reason  why  provi¬ 
sions  for  double  increment  and  promo¬ 
tion  cannot  be  provided.  And  the  for¬ 
malized,  detailed  “rating”  of  teachers  in 
qualities  where  teachers  cannot  be  rated 
will  not  be  necessary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  supplemen¬ 
tary  information  about  the  teacher  can¬ 
not  be  gathered  to  reinforce  the  general 
and  informal  appraisal  made  by  the 
principal  or  superintendent.  Member¬ 
ship  in  professional  organizations,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  conventions,  writing,  at¬ 
tendance  at  special  courses,  travel,  and 
other  evidences  of  all-round  profession¬ 
alization  of  the  teachers  in  a  school 
system  might  well  become  part  of  each 
teacher’s  record.  Such  information 
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would  be  considered  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  as  promotion  was  being  determined, 
or  as  the  decision  was  made  to  move 
the  teacher  up  on  the  salary  scale,  or 
hold  him  at  level. 

So,  let’s  call  it  quits.  Let’s  stop  try¬ 


ing  to  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  it  is 
possible  to  apply  a  make-believe  meas¬ 
uring  instrument  to  teachers  who  are 
not  make-believe.  Let’s  spend  our  time 
doing  something  important  .  .  .  and 
feasible! 
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The  Southern  Christmas  Book.  By 
Harnett  T.  Kane.  N.  Y.  McKay.  1958.  $4.95. 

.\11  who  love  our  South,  whether  they  be 
Southerners  or  not,  will  enjoy  this  unique 
book.  It  is  the  full  story  from  earliest  times 
to  the  present  of  Christmas  in  the  South.  The 
author,  a  well-known  Southern  writer,  writes 
with  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  Here  are  the 
pi-ople,  the  customs,  the  conviviality,  the 
carols,  and  the  cooking  that  make  a  Southern 
Christmas  such  a  wonderful  event.  The  cus¬ 
toms  of  Virginia,  of  the  Carolinas,  of  New 
Orleans,  of  the  coastal  regions,  of  the  moun¬ 
tains — all  are  heartily  described.  And  there 
are  many  recipes  that  even  Yankees  and  York¬ 
ers  will  want  to  tr>  ! — W.  P.  S. 


Some  of  My  Best  Friends  are  Pro¬ 
fessors.  By  George  Williams.  N.  Y.  Abel- 
ard-Schuman.  1958.  $3.95. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  the  author  of  this  book 
that  colleges  fail  in  their  duty  to  students 
because  the  professors  are  either  disinterested 
in  teaching  or  not  properly  trained  or  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  jobs.  The  thesis  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  one,  nor  is  it  a  farfetched  one.  The/ 
author  sets  out  to  prove  his  thesis  by  re¬ 
hearsing  the  cases  and  performances  of  pro¬ 
fessors  he  has  known  or  heard  about  during 
his  thirty-odd  years  of  college  teaching.  By 
such  a  method,  of  course,  no  valid  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn  and  the  thesis,  alas,  re¬ 
mains  a  thesis.  There  are  many  pungent 
pagers  and  some  telling  blows  are  delivered  at 
some  traditional  ways  of  teaching.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  volume,  although  stimulating, 
seems  to  miss  the  boat. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Guidance  Function  in  Education. 
By  Percival  W.  Hutson.  N,  Y.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts.  1958.  $6.00. 

Percival  W.  Hutson,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  comprehensive  and  extensive  text 
in  this  new  volume  in  guidance.  The  book 
contains  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  and 
represents  the  latest  presentation  of  theories 
and  practices  in  the  held.  The  purfKisc  of  the 
author  has  been  to  organize  and  present  the 
accumulated  understandings  of  the  guidance 
function  of  the  features  which  implement  it 
since  the  days  when  Frank  Parsons  hrst  ar¬ 
ticulated  the  concept  of  vocational  guidance. 
Chapters  1-4  dehne  the  function,  show  its  re¬ 
lation  to  society  and  iTlucation,  and  cite  sur¬ 
veys  which  evidence  the  need  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  function.  Chapter  5  sets  forth  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  function  into  its  basic  compon¬ 
ents.  The  balance  of  the  book  describes  the 
various  phases  of  the  guidance  program  and 
takes  up  their  bearing  on  the  components  of 
the  function — W'.  P.  S. 

Sanity,  Unheard  of.  By  Hugh  Wood- 
worth.  Victoria,  B.  C.  Sumas  Publishing  Co. 
Limited.  1958.  $3.00. 

Ihe  author  maintains  that  sanity  is  ecstasy, 
a  constant  joy,  an  exquisite  state-of-being  at 
present  unknown  to  people  because  of  the 
cronic  tension  thought  creates.  This  writer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  author  has  completely 
missed  the  esssential  point  so  well  expressed 
many  centuries  ago  by  Augustine,  namely, 
that  man  cannot  achieve  complete  happiness 
until  he  achieves  his  final  goal,  eternal  rest 
with  his  Creator. — S.  M.  A. 
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Part  IV 
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IV.  Are  Soviet  Educational  Methods 
Appropriate  for  American  Schools? 

IS^ow  that  the  furor  created  by  the 
historic  launchings  of  man-made  satel¬ 
lites  has  diminished,  a  second  and  more 
sober  look  at  the  educational  systems  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  United 
States  is  in  order.  As  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  have  shown,  the  aims  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  means  it  employs  to  im¬ 
plement  these  aims  differ  from  the  aims 
of  an  American  society  and  of  the 
means  used  to  implement  these  aims. 

Certainly,  a  concept  central  to  the 
educational  system  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  of  centralized  administrative  con¬ 
trol.  Far-reaching  decisions  are  made 
by  relatively  few  individuals  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union;  decisions  which  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people.  The  individ¬ 
ual  Soviet  citizen,  his  abilities,  his  prep¬ 
aration  and  the  like  are  viewed  as  part 
of  a  master  plan.  Through  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Five-Year  Plans  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state — industrial,  techno¬ 
logical,  and  human — are  viewed  as  one 
and  inseparable.  Just  as  quotas  are  de¬ 
termined  for  the  production  of  steel, 
iron,  tractors  and  the  like,  so  are  the 
development  of  trained  professionals 
and  technicians  also  determined.  In¬ 


deed,  one  author  recently  pointed  out: 

A  good  analogy  could  be  drawn, 
it  would  seem,  between  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
it  has  operated  for  40  years  and  a 
military  training  program  anywhere 
in  time  of  uar.  The  individual  is 
subordinated,  fields  of  training  arc 
prescribed  and  limited  with  quotas 
in  each  category,  and  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  facilities  and  resources  are  mo¬ 
bilized  for  training  in  the  most 
crucially  needed  fields.'-’* 

The  United  States,  on  the  other, 
hand,  is  committed  to  the  development 
of  a  society  which  allows  the  individual 
a  wide  range  of  occupational  choice,  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  abilities  and  upon  his 
own  aspirations.  Certainly,  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  predicated  upon  these 
two  differing  aims  would  in  itself  be 
different.  For  while  the  Soviet  schools 
mobilize  their  curriculums,  their  in¬ 
structional  staffs,  their  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  development  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers,  the  American 
schools  offer  a  broader  curriculum 
which  would  give  the  individual  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  select  among  many  areas 
of  endeavor. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Soviet  aim  of 
centralized  administrative  control  is  the 
concept  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
source  of  authority.  In  the  Soviet  Union 


•This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  four  articles  hy  Dr.  Rudman,  the  first  having  appeared  in 
the  November  1958  issue. 

29.  Korol,  op.  cit,,  p.  399. 
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the  source  of  authority’  is  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party;  a 
fraction  of  the  total  Soviet  population. 

In  the  United  States,  basic  education¬ 
al  policies  are  determined  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  The  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  has  over  the  years  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  giving  to  the  individual  states 
the  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
the  young.  The  federal  government  has 
only  within  recent  years  concerned  it¬ 
self  with  the  educational  practices  and 
policies  within  the  states  when,  in  its 
opinion,  those  policies  had  run  counter 
to  what  the  Constitution  guaranteed  to 
all  American  citizens. 

Still  another  w'ay  of  contrasting  the 
Soviet  and  American  schools  is  by  iden¬ 
tifying  the  products  of  these  schools.  In 
a  recent  article,  George  Fischer  de¬ 
scribed  some  differences  between  Soviet 
and  American  students.  Mr.  Fischer, 
the  son  of  a  long-time  Moscow  corres¬ 
pondent,  Louis  Fischer,  spent  a  decade 
as  a  student  in  Soviet  schools.  After 
completing  the  ten-year  school  in  the 
Soviet  Union  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  he  spent  another  decade 
completing  his  secondary  and  higher 
education.  After  receiving  his  doctor¬ 
ate  he  became  an  associate  at  Harvard’s 
Russian  research  center.  From  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  equal  periods  spent  in  So¬ 
viet  and  American  schools  Fischer  iden¬ 
tified  the  Soviet  student  as  being  more 
“studious,  earnest,  determined  and  puri¬ 
tan”  than  his  American  counterpart. 
“But  these  attractive  features  are  based 
upon  a  narrowness  which  Americans, 
fortunately,  do  not  possess.”*® 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  American  and  Soviet  stu¬ 


dents  Fischer  reached  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

’Under  the  Soviet  system  Russia  has 
focused  all  of  its  life  on  one  objec¬ 
tive:  overcoming  its  position  as  a 
have-not,  latecomer  .  .  .The  United 
States,  the  most  prosperous,  produc¬ 
tive  society  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  has  engendered  a  work  atmos¬ 
phere  thac  is  .  .  .  less  single- 
minded,  and  leisurely. 

*All-imix)rtant,  too,  is  the  absence  of 
a  free  labor  market  and  geographic 
mobility,  .  .  .  W  hen  special  privi¬ 
leges  for  the  educated  elite  are  com¬ 
bined  with  the  still  strikingly  low 
standard  of  living  of  others  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  is  no  wonder  .  .  .  that  stu¬ 
dents  there  will  be  conscientious  and 
grimmer  about  their  schoolwork  than 
Americans. 

’Above  all  .  .  .  the  basic  difference 
is  one  betAveen  the  countries  as  a 
whole,  between  over-all  ways  of  life 
and  stages  of  developments.  These 
determine  how  students  work,  and 
what  they  want  to  be,  more  than  any 
specific  aspects  of  school  itself.  The 
The  Soviet  Union  is  geared  to  tel- 
eseoped  modernization  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  else;  the  United  States 
wants  to  retain  world  leadership 
without  sacrificing  its  free  way  of  life. 
These  are  vastly  different  goals,  and 
they  cannot  but  be  reflected  in  all 
aspects  of  life,  including  education. 

If  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  the  technological  field  of 
missiles  and  rocketry,  it  has  been  due 
to  the  notion  which  minimizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  needs  of  the  state.  But  how 
many  people  who  are  advocating  the 
Soviet  educational  practices  for  Ameri¬ 
can  public  schools  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  if  this  tenuous  lead  has  improved 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia?  How  many  have  asked  themselves 


30.  George  Fischer  “Soviet  and  American  Education :  Mistaken  Envy”.  The  Progressive. 
22:21-23  (March,  1958)  p.  22. 

31.  Fischer,  ihid.,  p.  22. 
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I  lie  price  that  the  Soviet  people  have 
paid  for  this  technological  lead?  How 
many  of  these  people  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  if  Russian  advance  in  science  and 
technology  is  really  due  to  the  Soviet 
educational  system?  How  many  have 
realized  that  many  of  the  advances  made 
by  the  Soviets  were  made  by  scientists 
who  were  educated  long  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  Soviet  system  of  education  came  in¬ 
to  being? 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  44th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  President  John  A. 
Hannah  of  Michigan  State  University 
denied  the  need  for  major  educational 
changes  because  of  alleged  Soviet  su¬ 
periority  in  one  held  of  scientihe  en¬ 
deavor.  President  Hannah  said: 

Our  graduates  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  develop 
American  world  leadership  in  science 
and  technology',  they  have  given  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known  .  .  . 

Higher  education  in  America  can 
assume  only  indirect  responsibility  if 
any  at  all  for  the  predicament  in 
which  we  now'  find  ourselves  .  .  . 
Our  situation  today  developed  from 
military,  political  and  economic  fac¬ 
tors  over  which  the  educator  had 
little  or  no  influence. 

Turning  to  the  role  of  education 
Hannah  pointed  out  that  the  education¬ 
al  program  must  be  geared  both  in 
science  and  morality  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  live  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world. 

What  does  it  profit  a  student  to 
specialize  on  the  intricacies  of  a  gas¬ 
oline  engine  when  the  probabilities 
are  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  be 
working  with  gas  turbines  and  rocket 
propulsion  for  atomic  power? 

At  all  costs  education  must  avoid 


central  governmental  control  and  the 
danger  of  becoming  lost  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  sciences  at  the  expense  of  the 
social  sciences,  the  humanities,  and 
the  fine  arts.®-’ 

Out  of  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  fine  arts  have  emerged 
many  of  the  basic  values  of  a  free  so¬ 
ciety.  A  continued  emphasis  on  these 
values  is  important  if  a  free  society  is  to 
continue  to  exist,  ergo,  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences  and  the  fine  arts  must 
continue  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  educational  program  of  American 
public  schools.  An  interesting  commen¬ 
tary  upon  a  basic  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect  between  American  education  and 
Soviet  education  is  the  fact  that  in  1952 
American  schools  had  prepared  over  one 
million  of  its  citizens  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  while  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  a  nation  of  well  over  two 
hundred  million  people  had  produced 
only  100,000  professionals  in  the  socio¬ 
economic  sciences.®^ 

At  this  point  we  are  ready  to  take 
the  position  that  the  adoption  of  Soviet 
educational  methods  for  American  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  wholly  inappropriate. 
When  claims  made  for  Soviet  education 
arc  examined  in  the  light  of  available 
data,  they  are  found  to  be  misleading 
and  inaccurate.  When  we  examine  the 
characteristics  of  Soviet  education  we 
find  them  to  be  highly  effective  in 
achieving  the  totalitarian  aims  of  a 
Communist  society,  but  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  aims  of  a  totalitarian  society 
we  find  them  radically  different  from 
the  aims  of  a  free  society.  Therefore, 
the  methods  used  to  achieve  totalitarian 
aims  are  wholly  inadequate  for  a  free 
society;  as  highly  inadequate  as  if  a 


32.  State  Journal  (Lansing,  Michigan)  January  8,  1958. 

33.  Ibid,  January  8,  1958. 

34.  DeWitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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totalitarian  state  attempted  to  use  demo¬ 
cratic  means  to  achieve  its  goals. 

Those  who  are  advocating  “improv¬ 
ing”  the  American  public  schools  by 
adopting  Soviet  educational  practices 
would  probably  deny  a  sympathy  for 
totalitarian  aims.  But  as  Djilas  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  indictment  of  the 
Communist  system,  “Nothing  so  well 
reveals  the  reality  and  greatness  of  ends 
as  the  methods  used  to  attain  them.”^’ 

TTie  greatest  task  facing  American 
educators  is  that  of  preserving  peace 
today  and  perhaps  the  preservation  of 
the  human  race  tomorrow.  Those  who 
have  to  perform  this  task  have  already 
received  their  formal  education.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  education  they 
received  equipped  them  for  the  world 
which  they  have  chosen  to  lead. 

No  one  can  seriously  deny  that  the 
American  public  school  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  However,  in  the  improvement 
of  the  American  school  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  compatibility  between 
ends  and  means  remains.  Education, 
the  basis  for  civilized  society,  has  al¬ 
ways  played  the  part  of  handmaiden  to 
|X)litics  and  technology'.  If  the  situation 
demands  a  bold  orientation  to  educa¬ 
tion,  the  American  citizen  need  not  look 
to  a  totalitarian  society  for  guidance. 
It  need  only  to  turn  its  eyes  upon  itself 
and  to  lend  support  to  the  American 
educational  system;  to  rearrange  its  pri¬ 
ority  of  values  so  that  the  American 
public-school  teacher  is  given  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  moral  support  so  necessary  to 
the  development  of  a  strong,  free  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  American  people  need  to  re-ex¬ 
amine  the  values  they  hold  to  assure 
themselves  that  these  values  are  still 
basic  to  tbe  way  of  life  they  desire. 


Many  of  the  old  purposes  and  cri¬ 
teria  have  disappeared  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  defined  new  ones  to  take 
their  place.  .  .  It  is  oddly  ironic — 
to  say  the  kindest — to  hear  people 
who  rear  their  children  on  comics 
complain  that  the  schools  fail  to  in¬ 
still  a  love  of  literature. 

It  is  shocking — to  say  the  truth  — 
to  hear  the  very  people  who  support 
teacher’s  oaths  and  textbook  censor¬ 
ship  contend  that  the  schools  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  encourage  greater  intellectual 
independence. 

...  A  society  proudly  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  its  own  material  accom¬ 
plishments  and  well-being  cannot 
fairly  expect  its  schools  to  teach  that 
the  snug  warmth  of  security  is  less 
meaningful  than  the  bracing  venture 
of  freedom.  In  all  this,  to  reform  our 
schools  is  first  to  reform  ourselves.^'* 

Americans  need  to  become  familiar 
with  their  own  educational  enterprise. 
Instead  of  criticizing  phrases  such  as 
“Progressive  Education,”  “Life-Adjust¬ 
ment,”  “Home  and  Eamily  Living”  they 
need  to  participate  more  widely  in  local 
school  affairs.  Through  participation 
they  will  learn  how  the  public  school  is 
organized,  administered  and  how  stu¬ 
dents  are  taught.  Through  participation 
they  may  find  some  of  the  factors  that 
really  hinder  the  development  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  instructional  program.  They  may 
find  that  public  schools  are  more  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  realities  of  life  than 
they  should  be.  They  may  find  that  low- 
paid  teachers  are  working  with  over¬ 
crowded  classes  and  with  poor  materials 
of  instruction  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
an  informed  citizenry.  They  may  find 
that  the  miracle  lies  not  in  how  Russia 
has  taken  the  lead  from  us  in  some  areas 
of  science  and  technology,  but  how  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  maintain  this  lead 


35.  Milovan  Djilas,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

36.  Henry  Steele  Commager.  "Our  Schools  Have  Kept  l'«  Free.”  Life,  October  16, 
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^()  lon^  with  inadequately  equipped  fa¬ 
cilities  and  poorly  paid  instructors. 

If  ever  this  country  needed  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  lauded  the  unique  now  is  the 
time;  but  today  more  than  ever  before 
the  pressure  to  conform  is  great.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  new  solutions  to  new 
problems,  tbe  best  that  critics  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  education  can  suggest  is  a 
return  to  tbe  old  F.uropean  classical  tra¬ 
dition.  I  bis  error  bas  been  compounded 
by  those  who  would  ignore  the  basic 
differences  in  the  purposes  of  Soviet 
and  .American  education  and  wbo  would 
adxocate  the  ailoption  of  means  and 
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purposes  that  are  foreign  to  American 
education. 

The  United  States  has  faced  many 
tests  in  the  one  hnudred  and  eighty-two 
\ears  of  its  existence  and  its  public 
schools  have  played  no  mean  part  in 
helping  it  through  many  of  its  darkest 
hours.  The  American  people  toelay  are 
faced  w  itb  the  gravest  threat  yet  to  their 
existence.  If  they  possess  the  wisdom  to 
redefine  the  tasks  of  their  public  schools 
and  grant  them  the  necessary  moral  and 
fiscal  support  to  carry  out  their  tasks, 
they  need  look  to  no  one  but  themselves 
for  help. 


Summer  -  19S9 


Spend  the  «ummer  ahroed  •  at  MIDDLEBUKA' 
LIVE  your  lan^uafje 

Foreign  Lan^ua^e  School* — June  26  -  Au^.  13 

FRENCH  •  GERMAN  •  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  •  SPANISH 

•  Scientific  training  in  the  spoken  language 
j®  Exclusive  use  of  the  language  in  all  activities 

•  Study  under  experienced  native  teachers 


BREAD  LOAF  •  Where  man  and  mountain  meet 
KNOW  your  literature 
BREAD  LOAF  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

June  24  —  Au)Ju*t  8 
WRITE  better 

BREAD  LOAF  WRITERS’  CONFERENCE 

August  12  •  26 

•  Experienced  staff  of  teachers  and  authors 

•  Famous  visiting  lecturers 

•  Individual  consultations  and  criticisms 


Graduate  programs  tailored  to  your  individual  needs 
An  ideally  beautiful  location  among  the  Green  Mountains 


LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  •  MIDDLEBURY  5,  VERMONT 


Basic  Education* 


JAMES  D.  KOERNER 
Council  for  Basic  Education 
725  Fifteenth  Street,  N,  VV^.,  Washington  5,  I).  C. 


T 

1  HE  Council  for  Basic  Education  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1956  and 
began  official  operations  in  January, 
1957.  It  is  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt, 
lay-oriented  society’  that  devotes  itself 
to  strengthening  what  it  calls  “basic  edu¬ 
cation”  in  American  public  schools;  and 
by  basic,  it  means  simply  the  academic 
program — the  "hard,”  intellectual,  lib¬ 
eral  curriculum.  The  Council  was 
founded,  not  merely  to  add  one  more 
agency  to  the  myriad  now  in  the  field, 
but  because  no  existing  agency  was  able 
and  willing  to  do  the  job  that  needed 
doing:  the  organized  and  systematic 
promotion  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  basic  education. 

CBE  was  established  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  public  education  over  the  last 
half  century  had  too  ofttn  become  flac¬ 
cid,  anti-intellectual,  and  purposeless; 
that  traditional  education  had  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  philosophy  and  methodol¬ 
ogy  sharply  in  conflict  with  what  it  su- 
jwrseded — a  “new”  education  that 
offered  mostly  a  pious  but  fuzzy  altru¬ 
ism  along  with  a  collection  of  ideas  that, 
through  callow  and  uncritical  interpre¬ 
tation,  are  often  turned  into  meaning¬ 
less  shibboleth  about  the  “whole  child,” 
the  “laws  of  learning,”  “motivation  from 
within,”  integration  of  knowledge,” 
“leadiness,”  and  similar  slogans  ad  in¬ 
finitum. 

The  purpose  of  education,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  founder  of  CBE,  is  the 


harmonious  development  of  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  conscience  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  so  that  he  may  use  to  the  full 
his  intrinsic  powers  and  shoulder  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  good  citizenship.  The 
Council  believes  in  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  education  and  in  the  tax-sup¬ 
ported  public  school  system.  It  insists 
that  only  by  the  maintenance  of  high 
academic  standards  can  the  ideal  of 
democratic  education  be  realized — the 
ideal  of  offering  to  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  not 
merely  an  opportunity  to  attend  school, 
but  the  privilege  of  receiving  there  the 
soundest  education  that  is  afforded  any 
place  in  the  world. 

The  Council  initiates  and  supports 
measures  to  ensure: 

( 1 )  That  all  students,  except¬ 
ing  only  those  few  whose  intellec¬ 
tual  equipment  is  clearly  too  lim¬ 
ited,  receive  adequate  instruction 
in  the  basic  intellectual  disci¬ 
plines,  especially  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  history,  and  for¬ 
eign  languages; 

(2)  That  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  students 
of  high  ability  to  reach  mature 
levels  of  achievement  without 
waste  of  time; 

(3)  That  clear  standards  of  ac¬ 
tual  accomplishment  are  used  to 
measure  each  student’s  progress 


’See  also  Superintendent  William  H.  Fisher’s  article  in  this  issue  and  the  March,  1958, 
issue  of  EDUCATION  on  “Citizens  and  Their  Schools.” 
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and  to  govern  promotion  to  high¬ 
er  levels  of  the  educational  system; 

(4)  That  teachers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  educated  in  the  subjects 
they  teach  and  in  current  devel¬ 
opments  therein; 

(5)  That  vocational  training 
is  offered  in  due  subordination  to 
the  school’s  fundamental  purpose 
of  intellectual  discipline; 

(6)  That  school  administrators 
are  encouraged  and  supported  in 
resisting  pressures  to  divert  school 
time  to  activities  of  minor  educa¬ 
tional  significance,  to  curricula 
overemphasizing  social  adjustment 
at  the  expense  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  to  programs  that  call 
upon  the  school  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibilities  properly  belonging  to  the 
home,  to  religious  bodies,  and  to 
other  agencies. 

The  Council  takes  a  decisive  stand  on 
the  educational  issues  implied  in  these 
principles,  but  not  on  political,  econom¬ 
ic  or  religious  matters.  Typical  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  the  Council  endeavors  to 
carry  on  are  these: 

( 1 )  To  disseminate,  through  a 
monthly  bulletin,  news  and  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  basic  education; 

(2)  To  sponsor,  arrange  for 
the  financing  of,  or  publicize  the 
results  of  investigations  into  such 
subjects  as  teacher  certification, 
curricular  changes,  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  examination 
systems — and  to  sponsor  specific 
proposals  for  their  improvement; 

(3)  To  act  as  a  clearing  house, 
especially  for  school  boards  and 
the  public  at  large  (a  vital  part 
of  the  Council’s  audience)  for  in¬ 
formation  of  all  kinds  about  basic 
education. 


As  educational  organizations  go, 
CBE  is  still  among  the  smallest  and 
newest  and  has  yet  to  bring  forth  sub¬ 
stantial  materials  for  carrying  its  pro¬ 
gram  forward.  However,  it  will  make  a 
sizeable  start  in  this  direction  in  1959 
with  the  publication  of  two  major  docu¬ 
ments.  One  of  them  will  be  a  soft-cover 
handbook,  a  kind  of  citizens  manual, 
on  the  public  schools.  This  will  be  an 
outline  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  school  board  members  and  of  citizens 
at  large  in  their  relations  with  their 
schools.  Several  such  publications  now 
exist,  but  all  of  them,  it  seems  to  CBE, 
fail  to  emphasize  (or  simple  will  not 
recognize)  the  layman’s  role  in  matters 
of  policy  and  curriculum. 

The  other  volume  to  be  published  in 
1959,  a  hard-cover  trade  book  to  be 
brought  out  by  Atlantic-Little,  Brown, 
will  result  from  Phase  1  of  CBE’s  “Ba¬ 
sic  Curriculum  Study.”  This  Study,  the 
first  major  project  launched  by  the 
Council,  will  comprise  a  series  of 
“phases”  that  will  deal  with  some  of 
the  most  pressing  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  In  Phase  1,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  modern  American  educa¬ 
tion,  distinguished  scholars  representing 
all  the  basic  subjects  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  working  together  to  write 
a  coherent  and  usable  statement  for  the 
general  public  about  the  intellectual  ac¬ 
complishments  that  should  be  expected 
of  high  school  graduates.  The  book  thus 
produced  will  try  to  answer  two  funda¬ 
mental  questions  constantly  asked  by 
(and  of)  school  board  members  and 
that  segment  of  the  public  that  reads 
•and  reflects  about  education :  1 )  what 
are  the  basic  subjects,  basic  to  anybody’s 
education,  and  why  should  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  basic?  and  2)  what  should  stu¬ 
dents  know  about  them  and  be  able  to 
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do  in  them  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
of  public  schooling? 

I'he  last  time  such  a  book  was  at¬ 
tempted  was  by  President  Eliot’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  in  1894,  and  its  report 
was  directed  at  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors,  not  laymen.  CBE  hopes  the  Phase 
1  volume  w'ill  fill  a  particularly  distress- 
ing  gap  in  our  educational  literature. 
Phases  II  and  III  which  are  in  their 
early  organizational  stages,  will  deal 
with  the  preparation  of  curriculum 
guides  appropriate  to  the  goals  defined 
by  Phase  1,  and  with  teacher  education 
and  certification. 


These,  then,  are  typical  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  and  the  publications  that  CBE  will 
sponsor  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
Council  is  persuaded  that  such  activ¬ 
ities,  together  with  its  monthly  Bulletin 
(wherein  are  discussed  matters  of  all 
kinds  relating  to  basic  education;  also 
re\  iews  of  books,  of  g»)od  anti  bad  pro¬ 
grams  in  practice  somewhere,  and  of 
speeches  or  other  statements  of  pith  anti 
moment)  will  make  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  re\  aluation  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  under  way  throughout  the 
nation. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 

East  Meadow,  (N.  Y.)  Public  Schools 


Magic  in  My  Shoes.  By  Constant  Savery. 
Illustrati-d  by  Christine  Price.  N.  Y.  Ixing- 
mans.  1958.  $2.75. 


Kalena.  By  Lsma  Kidt-out  Booth.  Illus- 
trattxl  by  E.  Harpt-r  Johnson.  N.  Y.  Long¬ 
mans.  1958.  $3.00. 


josset  Ormond,  aged  ten,  certainly  had 
magic  in  his  shoes  and  he  could  run  and 
ilance  with  spet'd  and  grace.  He  is  one  of  trip¬ 
lets  left  to  the  custody  of  the  town  overseers 
up<in  the  death  of  his  parents.  The  scene  is 
England  in  1766,  a  time  when  the  parish 
fathers  put  orphans  out  as  apprentices. 
Aunt  Persis  Pershore  has  to  take  young  Josset 
in  and  it  is  not  until  her  niece  Sally  comes 
to  visit,  that  Aunt  Persis  discovers  that  she 
has  all  three  bo>s  in  her  home.  A  most  re¬ 
warding  story. — Paul  Zankowich 

Young  Doctor  of  New  Amsterdam. 
By  Norma  Wood  James.  N.  Y.  Longmans. 
1958.  $3.75. 

I  his  is  an  absorbing  and  lively  story  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  the  days  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant.  It  is  the  story  of  young  Pieter 
EeMont,  a  foundling  the  Dutch  had  ran¬ 
somed  from  the  Indians,  and  who  is  embarked 
on  a  medical  career.  An  Indian  massacre,  a 
devastating  epidemic,  and  rumors  of  English 
moves  to  capture  the  Dutch  colony  are  just 
a  few  facts  of  this  historical  tale. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


This  story  contrasts  the  old  and  the  new 
in  the  Belgian  Congo.  There  is  a  nicely  por¬ 
trayed  interplay  between  the  older  people 
who  resist  change  and  the  >oung  people  who 
want  the  new.  The  tale  revolves  about  Ka- 
lena,  a  young  girl  of  the  village. 

— ^Paul  Zankowich 

A  Career  for  Carol.  By  Maxine  and 
John  Drury.  N.  Y.  Longmans.  1958.  $3.00. 

Carol  Latimer's  scholarship  to  study  voice 
and  musicianship  merely  paid  her  tuition  and 
left  nothing  for  other  expenses.  Her  mother 
worked  as  a  night  nurse  but  the  seventeen- 
year-old  Carol  was  reluctant  to  accept  aid 
from  this  source  when  what  Mrs.  Latimer 
earned  had  to  go  to  running  the  house  and 
taking  care  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  But 
Carol  was  determined  to  let  nothing  stand  in 
the  way  of  her  goal — to  be  an  opera  singer. 
When  her  brother  Dennis  suggested  that  thev 
go  in  for  lobstering  off  their  Long  Island 
Sound  home,  the  fun  begins.  All,  of  course, 
comes  out  fine  in  the  end  but  Carol  and  Den¬ 
nis  have  a  time  of  it  with  storms  and  lobster 
pot  robbers. — Paul  Zankowich 


What’s  the  Fuss  About?* 

WILLIAM  IL  FISHER 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Las  Vegas,  Neie  Mexico 


ROFEssoRS  of  education  (i.e.  “edu¬ 
cationists”)  have  been  favorite  targets  of 
Arthur  Bestor’s  Council  for  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation  since  it  was  founded  a  few  years 
ago.  All  sorts  of  attacks,  criticisms  and 
barbed  jokes  were  directed  toward 
teachers  of  pedagogy  by  the  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  liberal  arts  who  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  giving  birth  to  C.B.E.  • 

Then  something  happened!  The 
August,  1958  issue  of  the  Council’s 
Bulletin  carried  a  lead  story  headlined: 
"Statesmanship  At  Bowling  Green.”  The 
article,  written  by  Prof.  Harold  L. 
Clapp,  is  based  upon  tbe  latter’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  invited  delegate  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  conference  of  the  NEA’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes¬ 
sional  standards.  To  Clapp’s  credit  it 
must  be  said  that  his  report  is  both  fac¬ 
tual  and  objective.  In  sum,  it  constitutes 
a  statement  to  tbe  effect  that  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio,  during  the  summer  of 
1958,  it  was  asserted  that  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers  both  content  and 
methods  have  a  place. 

I’his  will  come  as  no  great  shock  to 
those  who  have  observed  that  the  in¬ 
ternecine  fight  between  tbe  liberal  arts- 
classicists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  education  on  the  other,  has 
been  a  waste  of  effort.  This  energy 
might  have  been  more  constructively 
spent  in  getting  on  with  the  job  of  pre¬ 
paring  qualified  teachers.  The  frontier 
thinkers  in  both  camps  have  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  fighting  has  been  a  “lux¬ 


ury”  which  Americans  could  ill  afford 
at  this  critical  juncture  of  history. 

Since  the  Council  for  Basic  Educa¬ 
tion  has  admitted  that  there  was  states¬ 
manship  at  the  TEPS  conference  and 
since  the  meeting  was  called  by  those 
who  have  been  derided  as  “education¬ 
ists,”  it  would  now  be  easy  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  thusly  categorized  to 
chortle.  But  the  “I  told  you  so”  attitude 
is  another  one  of  those  luxuries  which 
ill  becomes  a  group  concerned  with  the 
education  of  Americans. 

The  sensible  approach  is  to  close 
ranks  by  way  of  implementing  the  good 
beginning  which  was  made  at  Bowling 
Green.  So  let  us  review  a  few  concepts 
that  might  be  agreed  upon  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  better  educa¬ 
tion.  In  tbe  process,  let’s  try  to  bury  a 
corpse  which  long  ago  should  have  been 
laid  at  rest.  The  following  represent  a 
list  of  possible  agreements: 

1.  The  liberal  arts  should  be  and  arc 
the  core  of  a  gocxl  preparation  pro¬ 
gram  in  teacher  education.  (The 
extent  to  which  the  classics  should 
be  stressed  is  still  in  a  stage  of  de¬ 
bate,  but  no  reasonable  person  will 
question  that  the  classics  have  a 
place  in  this  program.) 

2.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  prac- 
ticum  in  preparing  teachers.  (At 
what  level  student  teaching  shouhl 
take  place  and  the  levels  where  var¬ 
ious  types  of  first-hand  experiences 
should  occur  is  an  open  subject. 


•See  also  Superintendent  Earl  H.  Hanson’s  column  on  View  Points,  pages  132-133, 
November  1958  issue  of  EDUCATION. 
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1  hat  the  practical  phase  ot  prepara¬ 
tion  has  great  merit  is  not  an  open 
subject.) 

3.  Some  “methods"  courses  are  in  or- 
iler.  (Probably  they  have  been 
over-emphasi/ed  anJ  these  along 
with  other  courses  in  education 
should  be  re-examined,  the  exam¬ 
ining  to  be  done  by  persons  from 
tbe  liberal  arts  and  education.) 

4.  In  lieu  of  certain  redundant  courses 
in  education,  there  should  be  a  new 
emphasis  ii|X)n  different  kinds  of 
education  courses.  (These  would 
probably  be  in  the  Foundations 
fields,  such  as  Social  and  Phil¬ 


osophical  Foundations  *as  well  as 
Psychological  Foundations.  This 
would  answer  the  often  justifiable 
charge  that  “educationists"  have  too 
frequently  been  concerned  with 
trivia.) 

5.  Whatever  the  trend  in  the  future 
as  to  new  techniques — the  use  of 
TV^  the  “team  approach”  to  teach¬ 
ing,  etc. — professors  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields,  i.e.  sciences,  liberal  arts 
and  education,  should  share  in 
the  discussions,  considerations  and 
planning.  (And  informed  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  so-called  “lay-public" 
should  also  be  involved.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Integration  of  Human  Knowl¬ 
edge.  By  Oliver  L.  Reiser.  Porter  Sargent 
Publisher.  1958.  $8.00. 

Science  may  be  the  golden  star  of  this 
mid-twentieth  century,  yet  one  recalls  the 
earlier  speculation  which  made  its  theories, 
postulates,  and  the  application  of  its  laws 
possible.  Can  we  ever  learn  to  reconcile  our 
human  differences  as  well  as  we  have  mas- 
terid  our  physical  surroundings? 

Dr.  Oliver  L.  Reiser  in  The  Integration  of 
Human  Knowledge  thinks  we  can.  The 
author,  who  is  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  points  out  that  man’s 
human  problems  are  basically  philosophical. 
"The  failure  of  our  world  is  the  failure  of 
philosophy,”  he  writes  in  his  erudite  analv- 
sis  of  man’s  achievements  and  problems. 

The  task  which  Dr.  Reiser  attempts  is 
large:  how  can  man  integrate  what  he 
knows  about  himself  and  about  science  into 
an  all-embracing  ethic?  The  author  believes 
that  this  can  be  done  through  the  philosophy 
of  Scientific  Humanism.  The  results  of  this 
integration  can  enable  man  to  live  harmoni¬ 
ously  with  himself  and  with  the  universe. 

This  book  is  not  simple,  though  it  is  well 
written.  A  background  of  knowledge  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  science  is  presupposed.  Frontier 
thinkers  will  be  stimulated  by  its  forward- 
looking  vision  of  man’s  next  thousand  years. 
The  strength  of  this  scholarly  work  even  for 
those  with  limited  background  lies  in  its  men¬ 
tal  stimulation  about  where  man  could  be, 
and  perhaps  may  be  heading,  in  his  human 


relationships;  new  possibilities,  for  example, 
are  explored  in  communication.  Is  it  possible 
to  improve  upon  words  and  language?  Dr. 
Reiser  says  yes;  explores  the  new  advances 
in  symbolism,  semantics,  and  cybernetics; 
and  points  out  what  science  is  making  possi¬ 
ble  in  telepathic  communication  and  extra¬ 
sensory  perception. 

This  book  will  stimulate  those  readers  who, 
like  Dr.  Reiser,  ponder  on  how  man  and  his 
knowledge  for  good  can  be  synthesized  and 
lead  to  a  new  Golden  Age. 

Franklin  Parker, 

Assistant  Professor 
Dept,  of  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Education 
University  of  Texas 

Education  for  the  Exceptional 
Child.  By  L.  S.  Magnifico.  N.  Y.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  1958. 

This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  general 
problem  of  special  education  for  the  gifted 
pupil  and  for  the  physically,  socially,  and 
mentally  handicapped  child.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  material  for  identifying  ability  and  dis¬ 
ability,  the  methods  most  useful  for  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  education  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  child,  and  presents  some  procedures 
for  sound  administration  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  The  book  is  intended  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  experienced  teachers,  and 
administrators  who  are  interested  in  special 
education.  It  will  also  prove  helpful  to  guid¬ 
ance  counselors  and  educational  consultants. 

— S.  M.  Amatora 


What  Makes  Joe  Read? 

Schools  Seek  Answer 

l)i;\\  FY  FINI I  Y 

1:1  Dorado  (Arkansas^  Daily  Sens 


J  OE  X  was  a  sixth-\ear  student  in  an 
f  .l  Dorado  school  in  1953. 

lie  was  i>(H)d  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  arithmetic  was  his  favorite  subject. 
Hut  if  anyone  tried  to  coax  him  into 
reading  aloud,  Joe  would  burst  into 
tears. 

I  hat  was  the  year  FI  Dorado  scho(}ls 
initiated  a  reading  program,  patterned 
after  a  system  evolved  by  Dr.  lYnmett 
A.  Ik'tts. 

Individttal  Differences  Met 

In  the  “regrouping  process”  (part  of 
the  reading  program  under  which  pupils 
are  grouped  according  to  their  achieve¬ 
ment  level)  Joe  was  placed  in  a  group 
with  five  other  boys  and  girls.  His  group 
was  given  a  third  grade  reader.  “It’s  too 
easy,”  he  scoffed,  but  Joe  was  bluffing. 
Fater  he  admitted  it  wasn’t  and  that 
he’d  only  said  so  because  he  was  afraid 
he  might  become  a  failure. 

As  the  reading  program  progressed, 
Joe  and  his  group  soon  were  reading 
from  fifth  grade  readers  and  by  the  end 
of  school  were  reading  out  of  sixth  grade 
readers  or  at  “grade  level.” 

flis  story  is  only  one  of  the  success 
stories  retold  by  developers  of  the  read¬ 
ing  program  which  is  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  J.  Kendall  Hoggard,  director  of 
instruction  of  the  FI  Dorado  schools. 

To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  designed  for  an  “average  class” 


which  put  all  pupils  of  the  class  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  page  in  the  same  b(M)k 
at  the  same  time,  the  reading  program 
at  first  sounds  like  bedlam.  Members  of 
a  class  are  divided  into  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  achievement  with  four  or 
five  groups  for  each  class.  When  the 
reading  hour  comes  around,  members 
of  each  group  assemble  and  the  serious 
business  of  reading  gets  under  way. 
Members  of  the  groups  act  as  captains 
with  the  teacher  supervising  work  of 
each  group  periodically  while  other  stu¬ 
dent-groups  continue  their  reading  ac¬ 
tivities.  Discussion  of  vocabulary  ex¬ 
cites  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils.  Ques¬ 
tions  which  cover  material  read  by  the 
pupils  are  presented  to  the  groups  to 
determine  whether  they  understand 
what  they  read,  and  the  reading  hour 
goes  on. 

luhorti  Differences  Recognized 

The  theory  behind  the  “system”  is 
simple — it  allows  for  inborn  difference 
of  individuals.  Proponents  of  the  plan 
— ^and  there  seem  to  be  no  unenthusias- 
tic  participants  in  the  reading  program 
—  point  out  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  “average  class.” 

The  “same  page  at  the  same  time" 
method  of  teaching  reading,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  is  about  as  illogical  as  trying  to 
put  the  same  si/e  clothing  on  all  the 
pupils  of  a  class.  Some  of  the  sets  of 
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clothes  would  be  too  large,  some  would 
he  tfK)  small  for  various  si/ed  class  mem- 
Ihts,  and  the  “average”  garment  like 
the  “average"  reader  for  a  class,  would 
he  ill-suited  to  most  of  the  students. 

Experiment  Started 

begun  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
1953,  with  four  rooms  participating, 
the  program  was  slated  to  be  confined 
to  those  rooms  until  more  experience 
was  gained  in  developing  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  along  the  lines  of  Dr.  Betts’  plan, 
but  by  the  time  school  opened  again  in 
September  of  that  vear,  every  teacher 
throughout  the  schex)!  system  had  heard 
of  the  results  achieved  through  the  new 
methcKl  and  was  ready  to  “convert”  to 
the  new  plan.  The  idea  spread  through 
the  school  system  like  oil  on  a  pond  of 
water.  A  reading  class  for  high  school 
students  was  organized  and  dubbed 
“Special  English”  for  those  who  had 
difficulty  in  reading,  a  subject  basic  in 
the  learning  process.  The  following  year 
five  classes  were  conducted  for  high 
school  students  and  this  year  three 
such  classes  are  being  taught  by  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Spears. 

Results  Spectacular 

Results  of  tbe  program  are  spectacu¬ 
lar  enough  to  make  even  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  of  critics  think  more  than  once. 
Pupils  studying  under  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  are  given  the  “Iowa  Everv'-Pupil 
Test  of  Silent  Reading  Comprehension” 
and  the  test,  according  to  Hoggard,  is 
just  about  as  tough  as  the  name  is  long. 
But  it  was  deliberately  chosen  because 
proponents  of  the  reading  program 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  test  given  “wasn’t 
too  easy.” 

Eor  example,  fourth  graders  tested 
on  vocabulary  in  October,  1953,  were 
at  normal  four  year  average.  In  Mav, 


1956,  similar  tests  given  fourth  graders 
showed  that  they  then  had  vocabulary 
comprehension  normally  expected  after 
five  years  and  five  months  instruction. 
In  short,  the  students  had  show'n  a 
gain  of  about  14  months.  Results  of 
tests  given  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils 
were  even  more  spectacular.  Sixth 
graders,  who  in  1953  were  above  aver¬ 
age  with  a  reading  rating  of  six  years 
and  four  months,  jumped  to  a  level  of 
eight  years  and  three  months  in  1956. 
Results  in  other  phases  of  the  tests 
which  include  spelling,  punctuation, 
usage,  composition,  etc.,  showed  the 
same  favorable  results. 

In  another  phase  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
who  for  sc\eral  years  had  not  been 
taught  reading  again  were  in  reading 
classes.  Again  the  results  were  astound- 
ingly  favorable. 

Educators  who  endorse  the  program 
pointed  out  that  an  “average”  is  a  class 
in  which  there  are  a  number  of  pupils 
above  the  mythical  average  point  and 
the  same  number  below.  Today,  the 
techniques  of  “differentiated  teaching” 
which  follow  somewhat  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  reading  program  are  being 
used  in  basic  subjects  throughout  the 
elementary  schools. 

Alav  he  Remedy 

Educators  believe  that  this  type  of 
teaching  may  be  approaching  a  remedy 
for  what  may  have  been  a  basic  mis¬ 
conception  in  the  American  education¬ 
al  system. 

Ruth  Alexander,  a  noted  lecturer 
and  author,  who  has  addressed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  of  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  on  the  subject  of  dclinquenc\' 
says,  “Remember  the  fate  of  our  nation 
rests  todav  in  the  hands  of  the  brilliant 
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students  who  ha^e  been  cruelly  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  favor  of  the  slow 
learners,  heretofore.”  She  points  out  that 
students  are  often  discouraged  and  dis¬ 
gusted  because  they  are  held  back,  even 
may  leave  school.  The  effect  of  "the 
same  page  at  the  same  time”  philosophy 
of  teaching  on  the  slow  learners,  was 
just  as  demoralizing  because  they  were 
expected  to  do  work  far  above  their 
ability. 

Could  lie  Answer 

Such  might  have  been  the  fate  of 
Joe  X.  Discouraged  by  his  lack  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  reading,  under  the  old  plan,  he 
could  perhaps  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  turned  to  a  life  of  idleness,  and 
been  destroyed  b\  the  cancer  of  delin- 
(|ucncy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  \\i\s 
a  youth  with  obvious  possibilities. 

r’ducators  aren’t  in  a  position  yet  to 
say  so,  but  in  solving  some  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  who  knows  but  that 
school  officials  may  at  last  be  learning 
part  of  the  answer  to  why  the  products 
of  American  schools  have  been  becom¬ 
ing  delinquent,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
learning,  but  in  the  face  of  the  law? 


A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO 

Public 

Relations 

for 

Teachers 

by  Doyle  Bonner,  Professor  and  Chairman  ot 
Education,  Hofstra  College 
Here’s  the  ideal  reference  in  this 
important  area  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration.  Completely  up-to-date,  the 
book  provides  an  all  around  under¬ 
standing  of  school  public  relations  as 
a  long-range,  solid  and  democratic 
course  of  activity  intended  to  foster 
understanding  and  friendly  working 
relations  between  schools  and  their 
communities.  Explains  how  the  best 
type  of  school  public  relations  program 
for  a  particular  school  is  organized  and 
developed. 

Shows  How  to  Build  Effective  PR  Program  Through 
Practical  Step-by  Step  Methods 

#  Foundations  of  cfFcctivc  public  relations 

#  Developing  favorable  pupil  attitudes 

toward  school 

#  Developing  parent-teacher  understanding 

— the  partnership  concept 

#  Community  attitudes — effective  teacher- 

community  contacts 

9  Eliminating  areas  and  causes  of  intern¬ 
al  conflicts 

#  Hole  of  local  teachers  association  in 

public  relations 

#  Effective  r6lc  of  the  principal  in  public 

relations. 

196  Pages,  16  illus.  Cloth  bound  $4.75  per  copy 

Order  your  copy  now 
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The  Story  of  Vision 

i:.  B.  ALEXANDER 

Optomctric  Extcnsioti  Program  Poundatiuii,  Inc. 
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nt.\  you  say  “I  sec,"  the  meaning 
involves  more  than  looking;  you  also 
mean  “1  understand."  A  “man  of  great 
\  ision"  is  one  of  good  judgment  and 
superior  intelligence.  “Perception”  is  not 
onlv  the  ability  to  sec;  it  is  also  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  understand. 

All  through  the  ages,  these  words 
have  inter\vo\cn  and  overlapped  in 
their  meaning — vision,  intelligence, 
sight,  understanding,  judgment,  com¬ 
prehension. 

This  is  not  just  an  accident  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  because  seeing  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  so  closely  related  in  the 
human  brain.  Most  of  what  we  learn 
comes  to  us  through  vision  which  starts 
in  the  eyes,  but  only  through  proper 
direction  b\  the  brain  do  we  sec. 


I  u’o  I  res  .  .  .  four  controls  .  .  . 
one  brain 

\  isi(»n  is  a  two-way  street — an  ave¬ 
nue  for  recording  in  the  brain  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
and  back  again  as  the  control  by  the 
brain  to  make  the  seeing  possible.  The 
fanciful  drawing  of  a  “cross-section”  of 
the  head  illustrates  these  two  processes. 

Separate  control  mechanisms 

All  seeing  starts,  of  course,  in  the 
e\es,  as  images  formed  by  light  reflected 
from  things  at  which  you  look.  But, 
even  before  this  first  step,  the  eyes  must 
be  jwinted  in  the  right  direction,  and  be 
focussed  for  the  right  distance.  These 


two  adjustments  arc  made  by  different 
sets  of  muscles — arc  even  controlled  b\ 
different  facets  of  nervous  system. 

Ihe  pointing,  or  steering,  mechan¬ 
ism,  is  a  voluntary  action  controlled  by 
brain  impulses.  It  is  illustrated  here  by 
the  darker  figures  which  direct  the  six 
muscles  operating  each  of  the  eves, 
focusing  is  involuntary,  done  uncon¬ 
sciously.  It  is  indicated  by  the  check¬ 
ered  figures  which  direct  the  muscle  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lens  of  each  eye. 

The  function  of  vision  requires  that 
iinoluntary  and  voluntary  nervous  sys¬ 
tems  work  together  simultaneously. 
The\  must  be  exacth  balanced,  and 
make  split-second  adjustments  hundreds 
of  times  a  minute — hour-after-hour, 
day-after-day.  Note,  too,  that  there  is 
no  muscular  connection  between  the 
two  eyes.  Each  is  in  its  own  orbit,  out¬ 
side  the  skull,  separated  from  the  other 
by  bone.  The  two  eyes  must  work  to¬ 
gether  by  a  balance  created  in  the  brain 
anti  controlled  through  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem. 

ihe  Eye  is  a  Window  for  the  Brain 

When  the  proper  response  to  the 
brain's  messages  to  the  eyes  has  made 
it  iwssible  for  the  eyes  to  form  images 
on  their  rear  surfaces,  the  light  releases 
surges  of  ner\e  energy.  These  enter  the 
brain  through  the  crossed  optic  nerves. 
Each  message  first  comes  to  the  de¬ 
partment  labelled  “experience,”  to  be 
sorted,  classified  and  identified  as  new 
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infurniatiun.  Only  as  you  “have  seen 
that,  or  something  like  it,  before,”  does 
it  have  meaning  for  you. 

Mote  that  experience  is  hooked  up 
also  to  the  other  senses.  The  feel,  the 
taste,  the  sound,  the  smell  and  the  ap- 
|H‘arance  of  things  have  been  added  to 
your  experience  and  stored  in  memory 
since  the  first  day  of  your  life.  How 


well  and  how  ijuickly  you  are  able  to 
interpret  each  new  hit  of  information 
depenils  on  the  breadth  of  your  ex|ieri- 
ence  and  the  efficiency  of  your  memory. 

Learning  (the  factory  and  storehouse 
of  knowledge)  is  built  on  experience, 
memory  and  reliability  of  incoming 
information.  Your  judgment  and  intelli¬ 
gence  depend  on  your  learning — just 
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ils  your  learning  depends  on  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  memoir  . 

Failure  in  any  single  step  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  and  positive  coordination  required 
by  the  visual  process  can  have  serious 
effects.  “Errors  of  judgment,”  “acci¬ 
dents,”  “mistakes,”  “backwardness”  in 
children  may  be  failures  of  intelligence 
resulting  from  unreliable  incoming  in¬ 
formation  or  faulty  experience. 

/\  complex  physical  and  mental  process 
requires  a  highly  specialized  profession¬ 
al  seridce 

The  modern  optometrist  trained  in 
functional  vision  care  is  concerned  with 
SEEING  as  applied  to  clarity  of  eye¬ 
sight,  clarity  of  thinking  and  clarity  of 
learning.  He  achieves  his  purpose  some¬ 
times  through  the  skilled  prescription  of 
glasses  alone;  sometimes  through  visual 
training  procedures;  and  sometimes  by 
Ixith. 


Lenses  affect  the  focus  of  the  eyes. 
But,  the  modern  vision  specialist  also 
recognizes  that  this  is  a  direct  adjust¬ 
ment  of  only  one  step  in  the  intricate 
cycle  and  delicate  balance  of  vision. 
This  adjustment  may  affect,  indirectly, 
many  other  bodily  functions  as  well. 

Research  in  vision  has  resulted  in 
visual  training  procedures  which, 
through  the  eyes,  can  rearrange  bal¬ 
ancing  and  matching  processes  in  the 
brain — to  make  information  reliable, 
experience  accurate,  learning  easier  and 
intelligence  greater. 

The  modern  vision  specialists  provide 
a  professional  service  founded  on  the 
belief  that  vision,  next  to  life  itself,  is 
man’s  most  precious  gift;  a  service  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  scientific  analysis  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  vision  as  a  process  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


School  Board  Leadership  in  America. 
By  Edward  M.  Tuttle.  Danville,  Illinois.  The 
Interstate.  1958.  $5.00. 

Edward  M.  Tuttle  has  had  a  long,  varied, 
and  very  useful  career  in  education.  In  this 
Ixiok,  dedicated  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  as  school  board  members  across 
the  land,  he  surveys  the  purposes  and  the 
works  of  the  school  boards  in  contemporary 
America.  The  book  can  serve  as  a  guide  to 
lioard  members  and  will  be  a  useful  addition 
to  literature  of  its  field. — W.P.S. 

Introductory  Psychology.  By  Robert 
S.  Harper.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958. 
$5.75. 

As  a  text  for  a  beginning  course  in  psy¬ 
chology,  this  volume  has  much  that  can  be 
rc-commended.  It  is  extremely  well  organized 
for  classroom  use,  it  is  up-to-date,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the  findings  of  sound,  con¬ 
temporary  research.  A  unique  feature  is  the 
inclusion  of  readings  as  well  as  text  material. 
Appendices  include  the  basic  statistics  for 


psychology  and  a  bit  on  psychological  test¬ 
ing.  The  readings  have  been  carefully  and 
wisely  selected  and  they  match  the  text  ma¬ 
terial  very  nicely. — W.P.S. 

The  Proximate  Aim  of  Education.  By 
Kevin  J.  O’Brien.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1958. 
$5.00. 

This  volume  launches  a  full  scale  analysis 
of  what  educators  and  certain  groups  of 
educators  have  said  about  the  end  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Their  conclusions  are  compared  and 
contrasted  in  the  light  of  true  goals  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  Some  questions  answered  by 
the  author  include:  Question,  why  we  never 
can  be  satisfied  with  academic  mediocrity  in 
education;  why  education  must  be  concerned 
with  more  than  intellectual  formations;  the 
development  of  will  power;  the  place  of 
moral  and  religious  formation;  the  place  of 
vocational  training  in  the  ordinary  high 
school.  Parents,  educators,  and  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  education  of  youth  will 
find  this  a  welcome  book. — S.  M.  A. 


LEADERS  IN  EDUCATION  XIV 

EWALD  TURNER 


Ewald  Turner’s  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  climaxes  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  the  teaching  profession. 
Mr.  Turner  has  long  been  active  in  his 
professional  organizations  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels  and  is  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  as  an  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
fessional  member  and  capable  classroom 
teacher  leader. 

Many  classroom  teachers  remember 
him  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
Classroom  Teacher  Night  at  Jantzen 
Beach  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July 
1956.  Still  others  know  him  as  the  pilot 
of  the  two  highlv  successful  Northwest 


llegional  Conferences  which  have  tak¬ 
en  place  in  Pendleton.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Turner  has  been  a  frequent  participant 
at  conventions  and  conferences  and  has 
become  w  idely  known  for  his  profession¬ 
al  dedication. 

Although  originally  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Turner  has  rendered  most  of  his 
professional  service  in  Oregon.  He 
served  as  president  of  his  local  associa¬ 
tion  the  Pendleton  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  for  one  year.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Umatilla  County  Unit  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Education  Association  and  acted 
as  membership  chairnlan  of  that  group 
for  three  years. 

Mr.  Turner  was  regional  director  of 
the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers 
of  the  Oregon  Education  Association  for 
two  )cars  and  was  president  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Department  for  two  years.  During 
this  period  he  represented  Oregon  on 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

In  1957-58  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had 
served  on  the  Department’s  1953-54 
Credentials  Committee.  He  participated 
in  the  Study  Conference  on  Profession¬ 
al  Salary  Schedules  for  Classroom 
Teachers  in  1957-58.  He  also  served  as 
the  Department’s  representative  on  an 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Education,  NEA, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  film  on  civil  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  Turner  has  served  on  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Oregon  Education  As- 
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sociation,  the  (Oregon  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers,  and  the  Oregon 
School  Hoards  Association.  He  was  pres- 
itlent  of  the  Pastern  Oregon  Pdiication- 
al  Conference  during  1955-56. 

Fducation  for  Mr.  Turner  began  in 
one-room  rural  schools  in  Missouri.  Aft¬ 
er  graduating  from  the  Creighton 
r  Missouri)  High  School,  he  atteiided 
the  Central  Missouri  State  College  in 
\\  arrensburg,  where  he  received  a  bach¬ 
elor  of  science  degree  in  education.  He 
earned  his  master's  degree  at  Colorado 
State  College  in  Greeley  and  has  done 
ailditional  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  His 
teaching  experience  includes  nine  years 
in  Pendleton,  Oregon;  two  in  W’arrens- 
hurg,  Missouri;  and  three  in  Joplin. 
Missouri.  • 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Turner  is  a 
crafts  teacher  and  director  of  student 
activities  at  the  Helen  McCunc  junior 
High  Sch(K)l  in  Pendleton.  During 
195S-59  he  is  on  professional  leave 


from  his  teaching  position  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  president  of 
the  \I’A  Department  of  Classr(H)m 
Teachers. 

Besides  his  professional  associations, 
Mr.  Turner  is  an  active  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  organizations.  He  is  an  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
1957  was  vice-president  of  the  Oregon 
S\nod  Presbyterian  Men.  He  has  worked 
as  publicitv  director  of  the  Pendleton 
L  nited  Fund  and  as  county  chairman 
on  the  Youth  Activities  Polio  Drive.  He 
was  a  l)oard  member  of  the  Pendleton 
junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1956 
the  jaycees  named  him  the  Outstanding 
Young  Citizen  of  Pendleton.  He  has 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  Toastmasters  Club,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  Among 
his  other  interests  are  public  speaking, 
travel,  and  photography. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  National 
1  ducation  Association. 
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What  the  Schools  are  Doing  in  j 

Developing  Reading  Readiness  j 

I 

GUY  WAGNER  j 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls  | 


IRkading  readiness,  as  the  term  im¬ 
plies,  refers  to  the  activities  and  experi¬ 
ences  which  schools  and  homes  provide 
in  building  the  background  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  which  will  make  the 
reading  process  itself  more  effective. 
Actually,  reading  readiness  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  occurring  at  all  stages 
in  the  experience  of  learning  to  read.  It 
is  probably  most  important,  however, 
during  the  days  and  months  and  years 
which  precede  the  introduction  of  form¬ 
al  reading  instruction.  Most  publica¬ 
tions  presenting  suggestions  for  reading 
readiness  appear  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  program  during  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade. 

The  reading  readiness  programs  of 
the  local  school  systems  which  are  brief¬ 
ly  described  below  have  been  most 
carefully  selected  and  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  additions  to  the  professional  library 
of  a  teacher  or  a  school.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  publication  is  devoted 
entirely  to  reading  readiness,  while  in 
others  a  more  comprehensive  reading 
program  for  several  grade  levels  is  pre¬ 
sented. 

Threading  through  nearly  all  of  these 
publications  are  the  following  ideas  and 
themes:  (1)  Readiness  suggests  that 
there  is  an  optimum  time  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  learning  and  earlier  attempts  at 
instruction  are  usually  laborious  and 


unsuccessful;  (2)  It  is  important  to  de¬ 
velop  physical,  social,  and  emotional 
readiness  as  well  as  mental  readiness; 
( 3 )  The  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  types 
of  experience  charts  is  in  general  prac¬ 
tice;  (4)  Oral  language  usage  and  ade¬ 
quate  listening  skills  are  given  sub¬ 
stantial  attention;  (5)Thoughtfully- 
selected  firsthand  experiences  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  tie  pupils’  experiences  to 
the  written  symbol;  and  (6)  Not  all 
children  are  ready  at  the  same  time  for 
the  same  experience.  If  teachers  and 
parents  are  reasonably  patient,  most 
children,  with  added  maturity  and  ex¬ 
perience,  will  learn  to  read  at  a  level 
that  matches  their  capabilities. 

Taylor  Filementary  School,  Guide  for 
Reading  Readiness.  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  September  1956,  duplicated,  34 
pages. 

A  tentative  guide  presenting  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  activities  of  a  readiness  pro¬ 
gram.  Discusses  physical  and  mental 
readiness,  oral  language  usage,  and 
vocabulary  development.  Illustrates  var¬ 
ious  types  of  experience  charts,  categor¬ 
izes  materials  and  equipment,  and 
presents  a  seven-part  evaluation  chart. 

Lakewood  Public  Schools,  Reading  Pro¬ 
gram  for  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades.  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Fall:  1957- 
58,  mimeographed,  49  pages. 

This  publication  is  the  outgrowth  of 
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a  reading  workshop.  Ihc  first  part  de¬ 
fines  such  terms  as  consonant  blend, 
dipthong,  and  phonogram.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  “readiness”  suggests  that  there 
is  an  optimum  time  for  any  particular 
learning  and  earlier  attempts  at  instruc¬ 
tion  are  usually  laborious  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Presents  techniques  and  materials. 
Particularly  stresses  reading  charts. 

New  York  City  Public  Schools,  Read¬ 
ing  and  literature  in  the  Language 
Arts:  Grades  1-6.  Board  of  Education, 
1 1 0  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  1 , 
New  York,  1957,  printed,  90  pages. 

Suggests  ways  of  determining  readi¬ 
ness  for  reading  in  terms  of  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment.  Discusses  the  development  of 
readiness  through  firsthand  experiences, 
language  experiences,  art  experiences, 
and  experience  charts. 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Reading 
Readiness  in  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1956, 
mimeographed,  108  pages. 

The  entire  publication  is  devoted  to 
reading  readiness.  Discusses  both  the 
parents’  and  teachers’  role  in  providing 
needed  guidance.  Elaborates  on  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  contribution  to  reading  readi¬ 
ness  in  developing  language  skills,  vis¬ 
ual  skills,  auditory  skills,  and  social 
stabilitx’.  Shows  reading  readiness  at 
work  through  a  typical  kindergarten  day. 
Similar  information  is  given  at  the  first 
grade  level. 

l.ouisville  Public  Schools,  Pre-Reading 
Experiences  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Ix)uisviIIe  8,  Kentucky,  1956,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  69  pages. 

Discusses  factors  affecting  reading 
readiness  such  as  security,  success, 
friendliness,  understanding,  and  physi¬ 
cal  surroundings.  Presents  objectives, 
scope  of  program,  and  specific  speech, 
listening,  and  observation  activities.  In¬ 
cludes  a  rating  scale.  Suggests  home  ex¬ 
periences  and  lists  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
structional  materials. 


Gary  Public  Schools,  Individual  Devel¬ 
opmental  Reading  Handbook.  Gary,  In¬ 
diana,  1957,  mimeographed,  26  pages. 

This  individual  developmental  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  deal  with  reading  readi¬ 
ness  per  se  but  is  valuable  because  of 
its  emphasis  upon  individual  develop¬ 
ment.  It  shows  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  principal,  the  child,  the  parent,  the 
classroom  teacher,  and  the  supervisory 
staff. 

Portland  Public  Schools,  Living  in  Our 
Immediate  Environment — A  Kinder¬ 
garten  Guide.  Portland,  Oregon,  1957, 
mimeographed,  82  pages. 

Includes  many  helps  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher.  Has  an  underlying  phil¬ 
osophy  that  “the  kindergarten  is  a  read¬ 
ing  readiness  program  at  its  best  when 
it  does  not  rely  upon  formal  devices  but 
ratber  upon  broad  experiences  which 
develop  mental  and  social  maturity,  vo¬ 
cabulary,  audio  and  visual  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Lists  many  activities  useful  in 
helping  children  express  ideas,  listen  to 
ideas,  build  a  vocabulary,  and  develop 
good  oral  sentence  structure. 

Gouncil  Bluffs  Public  Schools,  The  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Program.  Council  Bluffs, 
low'a,  1957-58,  offset  printing,  56 
pages. 

Has  a  brief  outline  of  factors  essen¬ 
tial  to  developing  reading  readiness  and 
presents  a  suggested  daily  schedule. 
More  important,  however,  this  publica¬ 
tion  presents  many  firsthand  experi¬ 
ences  basic  to  reading  readiness  includ¬ 
ing  activities  in  science  and  social 
studies  units.  Has  section  on  game  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Palo  Alto  Unified  School  District,  A 
Teacher  Guide  for  Kindergarten.  Palo 
Alto,  California,  undated,  offset  print¬ 
ing,  219  pages. 

A  most  comprehensive  program  in 
which  w’ork  periods,  music  and  rhythms, 
storytelling,  dramatizations,  and  many 
other  tx’pes  of  activities  “readv”  chil¬ 
dren  for  success  in  more  formal  reading. 
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\  number  ot  pages  are  devoted  directly 
to  the  subject  of  readiness  for  the  three 
H’s. 

Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  Kindergar¬ 
ten  Curriculum.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oc¬ 
tober  1958,  mimeographed,  64  pages. 

\  comprehensive  presentation  of  ac¬ 
tivities  important  in  furthering  kinder¬ 
garten  programs  of  today.  Suggests  that 
“good  teaching  is  based  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  children  pass  through  certain 
developmental  stages  in  an  orderly  se- 
tjuence — each  day  of  his  life,  a  child 
becomes  ready  for  a  new  experience — 
\ot  all  children  are  ready  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  thing.  With  added 
maturity  and  experience,  the  five-year- 
old  does  with  ease  things  that  were  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  at  four.  ‘Readiness’  is  the 
term  used  to  express  this  concept.” 


Other  curriculum  guides  which  give 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  reading 
readiness  program  include:  (1)  A 
Guide  for  Organizing  and  Developing 
a  Kindergarten  Program  in  Florida, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  1955;  (2)  Kindergarten  Co¬ 
ordinating  Outline,  Ottumwa  Public 
Schools,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  1958;  (3) 
Basic  Curriculum  Guide,  Sioux  City 
Public  Schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1958- 
59;  (4)  Glencoe  Reading  Program, 
Glencoe  Public  Schools,  Glencoe,  Illi¬ 
nois,  1957;  (5)  Kindergarten  Guide, 
Belmont  School  District,  Redwood  City, 
California,  undated;  (6)  In  Our  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  San  Diego  County  Schools, 
San  Diego,  California,  1955;  and  C7) 
School  Begins  with  Kindergarten,  Illi¬ 
nois  Curriculum  Program,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  1957. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Personnel  Management  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations.  By  Dale  Yoder.  Fourth 
Fdition.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentice- 
Hall.  1958.  $7.50. 

The  importance  of  the  held  of  industrial 
relations  need  no  longer  be  defended.  The 
federal  and  state  governments,  management 
and  organized  labor  arc  ever  engaging  in  the 
problems  of  adjustment  which  comprise  in¬ 
dustrial  relations.  More  and  more  young  men 
and  women  are  looking  forward  to  careers 
in  industrial  relations  and  more  and  more 
universities  are  providing  work  for  them  in 
this  field.  Dale  Yoder’s  text.  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  and  Industrial  Relations,  has  already 
reached  its  fourth  edition  and  this  is  no  sur¬ 
prise.  The  volume  is  an  extremely  inclusive 
one  and  covers  the  entire  field  in  great  de¬ 
tail.  Among  the  significant  topics  considered 
arc  manpower  management;  points  of  view 
in  industrial  relations;  policies,  programs  and 
practices  in  employment  relationships;  job 
analysis;  staffing  and  recruitment;  selection 
of  staff;  interviewing,  texting  and  induction; 
training  in  employment;  supervisory  training; 


labor  relations;  contract  negotiation  and  ad¬ 
ministration;  compensation  problems;  wage 
and  salary  administration;  personnel  rating; 
promotion;  transfer,  and  separation;  employ¬ 
ee  morale;  and  employment  communications. 
An  appendix  presents  the  statistical  tools  bas¬ 
ic  to  work  in  employee  relations.  The  material 
is  presented  in  a  forthright  and  objective 
manner. — W.  P.  S. 

Methods  of  Research  in  the  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences.  By  Thomas  C.  McCormick 
and  Roy  G.  Francis.  N.  Y.  Harpers.  1958. 
$4.50. 

Graduate  students  working  for  the  doctor¬ 
ate,  as  well  as  all  educators  engaged  in  scien¬ 
tific  research,  will  find  this  book  a  very  use¬ 
ful  one  as  they  identify  their  problem  and 
as  they  design  its  structure.  There  are  very 
useful  chapters  on  research  design  and  on 
the  important  topic  of  sampling.  Measure¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  design  and  refinement 
of  the  instruments  of  measurement,  is  given 
prime  consideration.  A  very  useful  reference 
and  guide. — W.  P.  S. 
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I  VIEWPOINTS 

I  The  Gay  Nineties  Vs.  the  Turbulent  Fifties 

i 

I  EARL  H.  HANSON 

I  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


E  grudgingly  surrender  our  faith 
in  myths.  U'hat  we  learn  as  youths  w'e 
continue  to  believe  as  men.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  out-of-date  subject  matter  persists 
in  curriculums,  and  disproved  beliefs 
about  human  nature  continue  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  teacher  shall  teach.  It 
isn’t  only  in  education,  of  course,  that 
this  is  true.  For  example,  some  years 
after  automobiles  were  produced  the 
manufacturers  placed  a  socket  to  hold 
the  buggy  whip.  Subject  matter  special¬ 
ists  and  child  behavior  experts,  there¬ 
fore,  can’t  really  hope  for  the  day  to 
come  when  they  won’t  need  to  argue 
with  a  public  prejudiced  because  it  was 
taught  under  outmoded  conditions. 
Right  now  there  is  a  controversy  about 
education,  and  some  of  it  is  emotional. 
It  might  be  helpful  to  list  some  of  the 
things  believed  about  teaching  in  1890 
and  contrast  them  with  what  is  now  be¬ 
lieved. 

Among  the  things  we  believed  about 
teaching  in  1890  were: 

The  mind  was  a  kind  of  muscle  that 
had  to  be  exercised. 

Children  were  natively  bad.  They 
could  become  good  only  if  we  punished 
them  enough.  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child.” 

If  the  child  were  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  he  had  better  be  stopped.  He  w’as 
probably  up  to  mischief. 


Children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  Especially  they  should  never 
whisper  in  class. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were 
about  all  that  was  important  in  school. 

Education  was  something  "you  have 
had”  when  you  left  school.  Eor  most  that 
was  after  only  a  few  years  of  schooling. 
There  was  almost  no  adult  education. 

Today  we  believe  in  these  teaching 
principles: 

If  children  become  bad  they  are 
trained  that  way.  Behavior  always  has 
a  cause.  It  never  just  happens. 

All  things  living  go  through  certain 
stages  of  development.  Parents,  minis¬ 
ters  and  teachers  should  know  these 
stages  and  help  children  successfully 
through  them.  If  they  do  youths  will 
grow  up  to  be  mature  and  happy  people. 
Otherwise  they  can  become  frustrated 
neurotics. 

The  mind  is  a  tremendous  storehouse 
for  remembering  facts  and  ways  of  act¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  wonderful  switchboard  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  connections  which  brings 
about  rational  behavior.  It  is  definitely 
NOT  a  muscle. 

A  child’s  interests  should  be  culti¬ 
vated.  A  child  who  is  interested  in  good 
work  will  produce  efficiently. 

Children  are  to  be  seen  AND  heard. 
Communication  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  distinguishing  man  from 
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beasts.  We  must  teach  children  to  com¬ 
municate  better. 

Self-control  is  not  miraculously  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  person  when  he  is  21. 
He  must  learn  self-control  early  by  be¬ 
coming  a  partner  in  the  control  of  the 
class,  otherwise  he  may  become  a  crea¬ 
ture  conditioned  to  dictatorship. 


Education  is  going  on  for  everybody 
all  the  time.  It  is  not  something  you 
“have  had”  when  you  finish  school. 
Now  the  schools  with  teachers  in  them 
are  open  to  adults  all  their  lives. 

The  goal  of  the  schools  in  America 
is  the  same  as  always,  but  the  things  we 
do  to  achieve  the  goal  are  better. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER  I 

Applying  the  Concepts  of  Science  | 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 


University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


A  LTHOL’GH  a  teacher  of  the  human¬ 
ities  by  profession,  this  writer  is  sad¬ 
dened  most  by  the  current  warnings 
against  too  much  science  in  contem¬ 
porary  life.  If  there  is  one  salient  factor 
that  distinguishes  our  era,  it  is  the  rise 
of  a  new  technology,  and  a  new  habit 
of  thought  and  action  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  reflection  on  scientific  things. 
The  inevitable  outcome  will  be,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  new  philosophy — that  is,  a 
new  sense  of  rightness  concerning  the 
enhanced  quality  of  human  life.  As  the 
late  John  Dewey  so  clearly  foresaw  and 
so  diligently  tried  to  explain,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reconstruction  in  present-day 
philosophy  is  “to  carry  over  into  any  in¬ 
quiry  into  human  and  moral  subjects 
the  kind  of  method  ...  by  which  un¬ 
derstanding  of  physical  nature  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  pitch.” 


A  little  book  by  the  eminent  biologist, 
Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  clearly  illustrates 
how  this  works.'  The  sub-title,  The  Bi¬ 
ology  of  Ptirpose,  gives  the  main  cue. 
Now  purpose  or  ambition  has  been  tra¬ 
ditionally  thought  of  as  equivalent  to 
free  will,  a  kind  of  high-minded  resolve 
which  anyone  could  summon  for  him¬ 
self  if  he  only  would.  But  many  people, 
including  children,  appear  unwilling  to 
exert  themselves.  They  are  therefore 
lazy,  indolent,  contemptible,  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  punishment. 

The  biologist’s  analysis,  however,  is 
quite  different.  It  conceives  of  every  or¬ 
ganism  as  “totipotent” — that  is,  destined 
by  its  very  nature  toward  complete  self- 
fulfillment.  An  amoeba  moves  inevit¬ 
ably  toward  the  full  maturation  and 
exercise  of  its  protoplasmic  functions; 
the  skunk  recapitulates  irrepressibly  its 


1.  Cell  and  Psyche,  The  Biolony  of  Purpose.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press,  1950. 
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true  mephitic  destiny;  and  so  the  child 
also  advances  through  the  ordered  pat¬ 
terns  of  human  development,  thereby 
manifesting  the  latent  motives  of  his 
kind. 

liverv'  organism,  the  biologist  also  re¬ 
minds  us,  is  a  consumer,  an  assimilator, 
and  an  expender  of  energv’.  Here  in¬ 
deed  is  the  basic  law  of  life:  all  ani¬ 
mate  things,  both  animal  or  vegetable 
must  engulf,  transmute,  and  expand  en¬ 
ergy.  This  may  be  witnessed  in  tbe  play 
of  puppies,  or  of  foxes,  or  of  lambs;  in 
the  hunting  of  the  coyote  or  the  pastur¬ 
ing  of  the  whale;  in  the  nesting  of  the 
robins  or  the  feeding  of  their  young.  As 
Sinnott  hyiwthetically  views  this  mys¬ 
tery,  the  drive  is  tropistic  and  irrepressi¬ 
ble;  it  is  carried  as  a  property  of  the 
protoplasm,  deep  within  the  genes  of 
every  species;  it  is  “the  force  that 
through  the  green  fuse  drives  the  flow¬ 
er.” 

W  hat  then  of  laziness,  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  the  evasion  or  neglect  of  school- 
work,  which  we  may  see  about  us  every 
day?  This:  that  the  old  assumptions  and 
the  old  familiar  explanations  can  no 


longer  satisfy.  Potentially  every  child  is 
an  active,  curious,  reflective,  experience- 
hungry  organism — nature-bent  toward 
self-fulfillment.  W'hen  he  exhibits  an¬ 
other  nature,  we  had  best  search  out 
the  reasons,  the  reciprocals  of  cause  and 
effect.  These  are  likely  to  be  multiple. 
Ill  health,  malnutrition,  mistreatment, 
violated  or  suppressed  interests,  dull, 
unstimulating  companionship,  unreas¬ 
onable  discipline,  enforced  unsuccess¬ 
ful  competition,  rejection,  non-recogni¬ 
tion  of  merit — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  possible  causes  of  “laziness.” 

The  search  for  these  causes  will  en¬ 
tail  some  form  of  the  scientific  method, 
as  will  their  cure.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
science,  it  will  be  characterized  by  de¬ 
liberately  withheld  pre-judgments,  by 
disinterested,  non-hostile  feelings  to¬ 
ward  the  patients,  and  by  a  cautious 
tentative  seeking  of  clues.  Furthermore, 
because  the  subjects  are  in  this  case  peo¬ 
ple,  the  study  will  be  infused  with  hu¬ 
man  warmth  and  fellow-feeling;  it  will 
be  constructive  and  humanly  appealing; 
it  will  convey  an  earnest  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope. 


Handbook  of  Christian  Feasts  and 
Customs.  By  Francis  X.  VVciscr,  S.  J.  N.  Y. 
Marcourt,  Brace.  1958.  $4.95. 

Father  Wciscr  has  written  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  reference  work  in  this 
Handbook  of  Christian  Feasts  and  Customs. 
Not  only  will  Anglican,  Orthodox,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  find  the  book  absorbing  read¬ 
ing  but  all  Protestants  and  non-Christians 
will  find  the  work  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  feasts,  customs,  holy  days,  and  holidays 
of  the  Christian  liturgical  year.  Father 
Weisner  has  gone  deeply  into  the  cultural 
heritage  in  explaining  the  traditions  that  have 
developed  through  the  centuries.  An  excel¬ 
lent  reference  for  teachers. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True.  By 
Jesse  Stuart.  N.  Y.  Scribners.  1958.  $3.95. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  this  book  made  its 
first  appearance.  Thousands  of  teachers  and 
students  read  it  and  enjoyed  it.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  mountain  school  teacher  and  its  mes¬ 


sage  is  as  potent  today  as  it  was  in  1949. 
A  brief  quotation  of  the  Preface  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  sincerity  and  scope  of  the 
story:  "Eleven  years  ago  when  I  began 
writing  The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True,  1 
said  teaching  was  the  greatest  profession  in 
the  world.  Not  too  many  people  agreed  with 
me  then,  but  as  the  years  passed,  many  have 
changed  their  minds  until  they  are  in  full 
accord  with  this  statement.”  The  book  is  a 
good  antidote  to  some  of  the  trash  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  pictured  teachers  as  frustrated 
creatures  working  in  impossible  situations. 

— W.  P.  S. 


Definitions  of  Professional  Terms 
in  Educational  Psychology.  By  Nick  J. 
Topetzes  and  Henry  R.  Horvat.  Iowa.  Wm. 
C.  Brown.  1958.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  handbook  of  terms  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  educational  psychology  pre¬ 
pared  especially  to  assist  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  gaining  a  vocabulary  and  a  better  un- 
drestanding  of  the  commonly  used  profes¬ 
sional  terms.  Both  groups  will  find  this  hand¬ 
book  extremely  helpful  in  increasing  their 
word  power  as  applied  to  education.  Defini¬ 
tions  given  arc  the  result  of  careful  research 
and  commonly  acceptable  usage.  It  should 
be  on  the  desk  of  every  student  of  education, 
psychology,  social  sciences,  and  speech  cor¬ 
rection. — S.  M.  Amatora 


Introduction  to  Personal  Adjust¬ 
ment.  By  Edward  Glantz  and  Ernest  Wals¬ 
ton.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958.  $5.75. 


The  chapters  of  this  book  are  prepared  to 
assist  the  student  to  self-analysis,  self-evalua¬ 
tion,  and  self-understanding.  It  endeavors  to 
assist  the  student  in  the  process  of  critical 
thinking,  educational  growth,  and  effective 
consideration  of  the  future.  The  first  three 
chapters  provide  an  orientation  to  college  life. 
Following  this  are  four  chapters  presenting 
the  foundation  of  self-analysis,  six  chapters 
on  the  process  of  self-analysis  and  self-under¬ 
standing,  and  three  final  chapters  on  occupa¬ 
tional  and  educational  planning. — S.  M.  A. 


Basic  Study  Skills.  By  Glenn  W.  Wil¬ 
cox.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958. 

This  spiral  bound  handbook  is  designed  as 
a  companion  volume  to  the  above.  It  stresses 
critical  analysis  of  self  with  regard  to  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  vocabulary  building,  library 
techniques,  and  study  habits.  The  book  em¬ 
phasizes  transfer  of  training  and  seeks  to 
make  practical  applications  apparent  and 
natural.  Self  tests  and  check  lists  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  are  included. — S.  M.  A. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  EDUCATION  magazine,  which  I  consider  the  best  in 
the  field.  Each  issue  is  filled  with  worthwhile  thoughts  and  helpful  suggestions  for 
those  in  the  field  of  education.  I  could  not  get  along  without  this  magazine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ida  Mae  Stock,  teacher 
Box  943 

August  24,  1958  Wallace,  Idaho 

lo  the  Editor: 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  valuable  information  and 
guidance  on  modern  educational  thought  I  receive  from  your  excellent  magazine. 
The  concise  views  of  experts  on  such  a  diversity  of  interesting  topics  ably  ex¬ 
pounded  make  it  a  really  worthwhile  periodical.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
each  monthly  issue. 

Yours  faithfulh  , 

A.  E.  Golding 

District  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools 
P.O.  Box  36 
Nelson,  New  Zealand 

To  the  Editor: 

Upon  my  return  from  nearly  eight  months  in  Europe,  I  picked  up  my.  copies 
of  EDUCATION,  including  the  fall  issues,  and  I  am  moved  to  comment  directly 
to  you  and  to  the  guest  editors  on  what  I  see  as  an  editorial  liveliness.  This  publi¬ 
cation  makes  room  for  the  inclusion  of  thoughtful  statements  on  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  teachers  and  parents. 

Oftentimes  these  are  matters  which  have  been  mentioned  before,  but  since 
“education”  could  sometimes  be  viewed  as  a  process  of  "reminding”  and  this  is 
true  at  all  levels,  I  believe  these  matters  need  staterhent  again.  For  example,  I 
find  I  can  use  the  fall  issues  of  EDUCATION  in  connection  with  an  evening  col¬ 
lege  course  in  Child  Guidance,  because  a  teacher’s  or  student  teacher’s  personal 
understandings  of  guidance  develop  out  of  his  or  her  growth  in  willingness  to 
consider  our  society  in  relation  to  the  schools  and  to  individual  learning  and  be¬ 
havior,  the  motivations  of  educators  as  well  as  the  motivations  of  critics  and  “re¬ 
minders.”  Clearly-written  and  quickly-readable  discussions  of  these  factors,  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  creative,  first-hand  experiences  with  the  teacher-learning 
process  are  found  in  EDUCATION. 

I  am  encouraging  my  class  of  thirty  adults  not  merely  to  study  textbooks  and 
thereby  perhaps  to  deepen  their  sense  of  inadequacy  with  their  own  situations  and 
their  own  techniques,  but  rather  to  seek  solutions  in  a  concrete  and  practical  sense, 
especially  when  these  solutions  can  be  based  on  improved  insights  into  what 
American  education  is  trying  to  do,  on  what  specific  child  behavior  in  classrooms 
means  in  terms  of  the  child  as  well  as  of  the  environment,  and  what  teacher- 
pupil  rapport  means  to  the  process  of  learning. 

EDUCATION,  with  its  editorial  policy  of  creative  “reminding”  has  a  good 
role  to  play  in  the  encouragement  of  professional  growth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  H.  B.  Wollner 
Professor  of  Education 
Rockford  College 

November  26,  1958  Rockford,  Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  READING 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Presented  by 

COLLEGE  of  EDUCATION  and  CENTER  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

in  co-operation  with 

THE  BETTS  READING  CLINIC 

Confcrcnte  l  licmc:  “Basic  Skills  in  Beailins” 

C'ont’ercnce  l  eaders:  Dr.  I  niniett  .\.  Betts,  Director,  and  Miss  Ciarohn 
M.  W  elch,  Supervisor  of  Inservice  Teacher  I  diication.  Hie  Betts  Bead¬ 
ing  Clinic,  llaverfortl,  l’enns\lvania 

Place:  Hie  completely  air  conditioned  Center  for  Continuing  l.ducation, 

1  he  L'niversity  of  Cieorgia,  Athens,  Cleorgia.  I  ivc,  eat,  and  study 
under  the  roof  of  America’s  foremost  educational  building. 

l  ime:  July  6-10,  1959 

.  .  .  Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  and  small  group  seminars 
focusing  attention  on  reading  needs  in  classroom  situations,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school. 

.  .  .  Special  laboratory  for  participants  to  learn,  under  supervision,  how 
to  use  informal  reading  inventories  for  estimating  reading  levels  and 
specific  needs. 

.  .  .  I'mphasis  on  the  individual  learner’s  growth  in  permanent  and 
worthwhile  interests,  versatility  and  independence  in  phonics  and 
related  aspects  of  word  perception  and  recognition,  and  thinking 
and  related  aspects  of  comprehensions. 

.  .  .  For  further  information  contact  Mr.  F.  11.  Walker,  Co-ordinator, 
C'enter  for  Continuing  Fducation,  I  he  L’niversity  of  Cieorgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 

Boards  of  Fducation,  state  department  of  education,  and  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  send  participants  to  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 

new  programs  and  evaluating  existing  programs. 


NEWCOMB  A  QAU8S  CO.,  Printer*,  Salem,  Mate. 


